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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
AND THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 


Sir FrepeRIcK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 


iy Is now some ten years since the Institute of Pacific Relations 
set out “to study the conditions of the Pacific peoples with a view to the 
improvement of their mutual relations.” Each of its five Conferences, 
in Honolulu, Kyoto, Shanghai and Banff, has successfully performed 
the threefold function of providing a place of personal contact, a clearing 
house of ideas and an instrument for the definition of the problems of 
the Pacific. Neither the Institute itself, nor any of its Conferences, was 
designed to manufacture policies, or to engage in official diplomacy, 
and in the first stages of its career the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
no more than a kaleidoscope of the Pacific, which enabled the observer 
to see the complex problems of that ocean first in one aspect and then 
in another. By this function it performed, and can still perform, an in- 
valuable service. As time went on the Institute has been able to con- 
found its skeptics by a series of solid contributions to the study of 
political, economic and cultural questions which the serious student of 
the Far East and the Pacific cannot ignore. 

None the less, this is no moment for mutual admiration by members 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The scene and atmosphere of its 
enterprise have radically changed since the leaders of the national 
groups set their signatures to its Constitution in Honolulu in 1927. 
The foundations of the Institute’s faith were then, as now, those of 
the collective principle in international relations; and it appeared to 
the assembled Conference in Hawaii that their purpose must be that 
of creating a sense of collective responsibility in all the countries repre- 
sented at the table, and of throwing light upon the economic and 
political problems which called for Zollective treatment. Cooperative 
action was the watchword; and it seemed in that late summer of 1927 
as if China, then as now the greatest problem of the Far East, were 
approaching the stage at which the constructive cooperation of other 
nations with the Chinese people might achieve substantial results in 
reconstruction. 
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Pacific Affairs 


It is not too much to say that as late even as the Conference of 1929, 
the hopeful mood which animated the makers of the Nine Power Treaty 
in Washington in 1922 still flourished. Since then, the condition of 
China and the action of Japan have dashed the hopes thus cherished: 
and the atmosphere and the character of today’s problem have thus 
undergone a change so marked that many of the original upholders of 
the Institute’s purpose have grown doubtful whether the Institute of 
Pacific Relations can continue to perform any useful function in the 
immediate future. Pessimism is a natural reaction to the recent history 
of the Far East, for those who believed that success could be won at 
short range; and not only in the Far East, but throughout the world, the 
collective system in international relations is at the crisis of its fate. 
It is therefore not only fitting but urgent for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in the Pacific, as for the supporters of the League in Europe, 
to take honest stock of themselves and to “gang ower the fundamentals” 
of their problem. 

Now the task of the Institute never was one in which quick and 
easy results could be obtained. Nor, may it truthfully be said, was it 
one in which the aim was to achieve concrete results at all; for the 
Institute neither claimed nor possessed political authority. It was, and 
is, an organ of opinion, a body whose power must be exercised through 
influence, whose credit must rest upon the quality of its membership 
and the intellectual integrity of its research into “the condition of the 
Pacific peoples.” Thus, not being an engine of executive authority, it 
had not even the partial capacity to control policy, or to guide events, 
which governments at favorable moments enjoy. Its function therefore 
cannot be described, nor its worth appraised, in terms of the success or 
failure of policy, either in the political or economic field, at any given 
moment. In the realm of culture, no serious critic would pronounce 
judgment by results, and similarly in the region of opinion and feeling 
there is a sense in which it is true to say that the work of such a body 
as the Institute of Pacific Relations can never be finished. “The con- 
dition of the Pacific peoples” is a living subject of study, to which the 
Institute of Pacific Relations has dedicated itself; and there never has 
been a moment since the Institute began when the pursuit of that 
object was more necessary, more urgent, more rewarding than it is 
today. 

These, though true, are but generalities, and neither the pessimism 
of disappointed hopes nor the criticism of the skeptic will be silenced 
by repeating them. It is said that the crisis is such that the academic 
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The 1. P. R. and the Far Eastern Crisis 


pursuit of research merely beats the hostile air, and that nothing which 
the leaders of the Institute of Pacific Relations can say or do will de- 
fect by one hair’s breadth the course of inevitable fate in the Far East. 
Thus fatalism prescribes acquiescence, and acquiescence paralyzes 
action. But, in the character and origin of the crisis itself there is the 
corrective of fatalism. Let it be admitted that no plea that the Insti- 
tute of Relations could utter would reach the ears of the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff. Let it be admitted that the Kwantung Army thrives on inter- 
national protests, and that the Washington Treaties are little more than 
2 caput mortuum, which the chemists tell us is “a worthless residue.” 
None the less, the story does not end there, and the part which forces 
outside Japan and beyond Japanese control can play is not finished. 

I do not here refer to the inborn power of racial survival which the 
Chinese possess, nor to the magnitude of the task which Japan has 
undertaken in its mission in Eastern Asia. These are powerful and far- 
reaching factors which will dictate the history of the future, and to 
the future they may be left. We are concerned with the nature of what 
Japan calls “the crisis” and with the manner in which it is woven in- 
extricably, warp and woof, into the pattern of international relations. 
Japan may today conceive of the Far East as an area separate from the 
rest of the world, in which distance from America and Europe gives 
Japan itself freedom to act apart, but the nature of its own crisis links 
Japan to the world more closely than its military leaders have ever 
realized, and it will be in Japan’s economic relations with the rest of 
the world, and not with China, Manchuria and Mongolia alone, that 
its problem will be solved. 


HE Far Eastern crisis, now in its fourth year, some would say its 
Raven has a threefold character. Its primordial root lies in 
the internal condition of China; its urgency is given by the internal 
condition of Japan, and it has issued in dramatic events because the 
Japanese military party seized the opportunity prepared for it by the 
combined operation of the first two factors. Many observers have spoken 
of Japanese militarism as the problem; whereas, although it is in itself @ 
problem both for Japan and for others, it does not of itself create the 
problem, nor does it supply its own driving force. It is the tension in 
Japanese life which, like a taut bowstring, speeds the arrow of military 
policy to its mark in the body of China. Thus the Japanese General 
Staff merely exploits a condition favorable to its purpose, without either 
creating the condition itself or employing a method by which the pres- 
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sure in Japan can effectively be relieved. Those who take the long 
view cannot escape the conclusion that, even if the Japanese military 
party achieves all its desires, the fundamental economic and social needs 
of Japan will still be unsatisfied and the Japanese Government will be 
compelled to see the solution of the problem by agreement with other 
Powers; in the course of which Japan’s exclusive claim to dominate 
Eastern Asia will have to be moderated. 

Such a result presupposes a substantial, not to say radical change in 
the attitude of Japan; but neither the Japanese Government nor the 
military party (these, for the moment, are almost synonymous terms) 
is likely to alter course until they see that their present line will not 
lead to final success in solving their own domestic problem, which is 
the key to the whole matter. Looking at Japanese expansion in a long 
perspective, we can see that a steady, though sometimes interrupted, 
course of policy has carried Japan forward with such success that in 
three decades it has either annexed or drawn within its orbit an Asiatic 
dominion as large as Western Europe from Denmark to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The propellants and intoxicants that have given it the mo 
mentum for this progress are well known. It is equally well known 
that Japan’s is still unfulfilled; and whether its military leaders have 
fixed the final goal in their own minds is a question which may be 
left in doubt. Strategic, dynastic and economic motives still drive Japan 
onward to the creation of a new Eastern Asia, of which it is already 
the virtual master. It is now too deeply committed to the threefold 
task to draw back until it has achieved, or attempted, the joint solution 
of the closely related problems of Manchuria and the Manchu Restora- 
tion, of Mongolia and the future of Russia in the Far East, of China as 
a field of political influence and a great market. 

The ultimate event may prove that Japan can achieve two of its 
three purposes. It may succeed in re-establishing government by tra- 
ditional authority, using the “kingly way” to drive democracy, repub- 
licanism and even communism out of the Far East. Japan may also 
win strategic security for itself and its continental territories by pushing 
Russia back from the Pacific coast and closing the gates through which 
Russia might advance to the attack in a war of the future; but in this 
matter, of course, the relative. power which Russia and Japan can 
mobilize for the solution of the Mongolian question will be decided, 
not by anything in the Far East, but by the relative security which 
Russia may enjoy in Europe. Japan’s strategic success is therefore an 
open question, and must be left so. Its third and final purpose, to 
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The I. P. R. and the Far Eastern Crisis 


assure its own economic future, cannot be achieved on an Eastern 
Asiatic basis alone, and Japan has only been driven to attempt it on that 
basis because of the obstacles it has encountered elsewhere. 

The position of Japan today is that of a fortress beleaguered on three 
sides, with but one opening, on the fourth side, free for successful 
sortie. Its people cannot emigrate to any of the comparatively empty 
zones controlled by America and the British Dominions in the Pacific; 
nor will they ever find a new home in Manchuria. Japan’s goods en- 
counter high tariffs and increasing restrictions of other kinds; and 
though its industrial organization, selling agencies, low wages and the 
depreciated yen have enabled it to invade many markets with phenom- 
enal success, these factors will not tell in its favor so heavily in years 
to come as they have in the period of world depression. And the third 
side on which Japan is hemmed in is that of the moral resentment 
aroused by its denial of international obligations accepted by its Gov- 
ernment under the League, the Washington Treaties and the Kellogg 
Pact. 

In mentioning this, I do not ignore the fact that some observers find 
justification for Japanese policy in the improvement which the Japanese- 
controlled administration of Manchuria has already wrought by “pacifica- 
tion,” by the development of communications and by a very remarkable 
achievement in reforming the Manchurian currency. Nor can any 
British commentator ignore the significance of the uninformed feeling 
in Australia that, as long as Japan is deeply engaged in the northwest 
of the Pacific, the peoples of the southwest need take no alarm at its 
expansion. None the less, the general attitude is one of disapprobation, 
and helps to increase the Japanese sense of isolation and with it the 
Japanese determination to exploit the main outlet for its expansion 
while the time is still favorable. These are the factors that make Japan’s 
“crisis,” and they demand frank and realistic study by those who be- 
lieve that the final solution of the Japanese problem is to be sought 
along other lines than those which Japan’s military party has taken 
during the past four years. 

In a word, America and Great Britain are faced with a crisis in 
Pacific questions which demands a complete stock-taking and a positive 
policy. It is tacitly admitted that foreign action can do but little to 
deal with the immediate crisis in North China and moreover the 
Chinese Government does not for the moment seek to rely on Western 
intervention in the desperate predicament of its undermined authority 
in Peiping. The only course for the Powers interested in the Western 
<g> 
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Pacific is to devise a policy of long range, to meet the fundamental 
causes of the whole Far Eastern problem. It must be a policy which 
probes beneath such issues as naval parity, to meet the essential needs 
both of China and Japan. I have already endeavored to emphasize the 
central fact that the primordial root of this crisis lies in the internal 
condition of China, while its urgency springs from the internal con- 
dition of Japan. Therefore no policy has any chance of success which 
does not construct itself around the economic needs of both countries; 
and it may be added that such a policy will not only serve Chinese and 
Japanese needs, but also promote the interests of others who already 
possess a stake in the Far East. 


F THE two, the Chinese problem is the larger, the more confused 
O and the slower in improvement. It is, as always, one of long 
range, and despite the almost miraculous speed of certain changes in 
Chinese life, there is no reason to suppose that the traditional tempo of 
China is likely to be accelerated to the point where the Chinese can 
hope to match Japan in the execution of policy. Considering the scope 
of the whole Chinese task—political, economic, social and agrarian— 
we must think of it in terms of many years, and not merely in the 
short terms of this particular crisis. If, in a general sense, the whole 
Chinese problem is urgent, none the less no one can expect that action 
will bring quick results; the only matter in which a real and im- 
mediate improvement can be achieved is that of the Chinese currency, 
which was the occasion of Sir Frederick Leith Ross’s visit to the Far 
East. 

Meanwhile it is clear that, while lasting improvement must await 
the revival and stability of China, the immediate problem lies in Japan. 
If we recognize, as we must, that Japan must seek relief from pressure 
at home by expansion abroad, we cannot censure the present method 
of expansion unless we can show that there is a better practical alterna- 
tive. We know, and every well informed Japanese knows, that the 
alternative is not emigration. We know also that mere territorial ex- 
pansion on the Asiatic continent cannot offer the required relief, and 
that the acquisition of large territories elsewhere in the Pacific can 
only be won at the expense of wars with too formidable Powers. There- 
fore the final choice is economic; it requires access to foreign markets 
and foreign credit, and if we cannot offer such access, we inevitably 
clamp down the pressure in Japan and drive it to find its outlet with 
increasing force in the direction of China. 
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The 1. P. R. and the Far Eastern Crists 


These, again, are but generalities, and they require a careful study of 
the economic relations of Japan with the rest of the world before they 
can be translated into policy. The materials for this study are already 
available in considerable volume, first of all in official Japanese reports 
and in monographs on many aspects of it by Japanese economists, and 
in the second degree, in the reports of foreign commercial counsellors 
and in the unofficial works of foreign observers, of which Mr. G. E. 
Hubbard’s Eastern Industralization and its Effect on the West* is the 
latest and not the least valuable. 

Moreover Sir Frederick Leith Ross was to complete his enquiry dur- 
ing the winter of 1935-36, and although his prime object was to investi- 
gate Chinese conditions in currency and finance, I shall be much sur- 
prised if his report does not contain a shrewd estimate of Japanese 
conditions and of the contribution which the Japanese hope that foreign 
credit and economic agreements can make to the solution of Japanese 
problems. It is possible, of course, that his report will merely be a 
private communication to the British Government; but even if it is 
not published, it will put the British Treasury and Foreign Office in 
possession of facts and judgments which will admirably supplement 
the valuable information regularly supplied by Sir George Sansom, 
the able Commercial Counsellor of the British Legation in Tokyo. 
With or without the Leith Ross report, the material now scattered in 
many sources must be assembled and sifted in order to extract from it 
the essence of a policy. 

In this task the Institute of Pacific Relations can play a fruitful part. 
There is no body interested in Pacific questions better fitted than the 
Institute to winnow and interpret the economic facts of the case and 
present them in authoritative form for the guidance of the makers of 
policy. The subject has many aspects. It includes a survey of Japanese 
requirements in raw materials, of the nature and destination of Japanese 
exports, of the character of the obstacles now encountered by Japanese 
goods in foreign markets; and it must take account of the total effect 
of Japanese trade expansion on the interchange of goods and services 
throughout the world. It must be approached, not in the state of mind 
created by the prolonged economic depression, but on the assumption 
that the revival of international trading will provide greater elbow 
room in all markets than has existed for several years. It must also 
give an authentic account of the probable demands which Japan will 


*Just published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs as part of the 
documentation for the Sixth I. P. R. Conference at Yosemite Park in 1936. 
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be compelled to make on foreign capital, and the consequent basis of 
a genuine give-and-take bargain which other Powers, in their capacity 
as creditors and controllers of raw material and markets, may con- 
ceivably make with Japan. 

In the proceedings at Geneva in the Abyssinian controversy we have 
had a strong hint that the British Government is aware of the crucial 
importance of the economic factor in every world problem. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, then British Foreign Secretary, spoke in significant words of the 
urgent motive which drives into foreign adventure those Powers which 
lack raw materials. We need not enquire whether he must be held to 
include in the measures he might contemplate for their relief all those 
aspects of the problem which I have noted above as pertinent to the 
Japanese case; but when a responsible minister uses such language, it 
is a sign that the time is ripening fast for a policy of large scope. Since 
the subject is one which falls appropriately within the chosen function 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, it is surely fitting for the Institute 
to seize the opportunity and play its appointed part by setting up those 
signposts of a new economic policy designed to meet the needs of the 
nations of the Pacific. 
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MONGOLIA: TARGET OR SCREEN? 


Vicror A. YAKHONTOFF 


(= irresistible pressure of historical development is making 
Mongolia into a new focus of danger to the peace of the world, and 
the enhanced importance of the country emphasizes the lack of authori- 
tative and easily accessible information about it.1 The peaceful land of 
the Mongols, the remnant of the empire of the great Chinghis Khan, 
became relatively stagnant after the short-lived glory of the Mongol rule 
over China, which ended in the fourteenth century, and from the eight- 
eenth century to the twentieth the Mongols were content with the primi- 
tive existence of nomads. Their pastoral life was gradually modified in 
certain respects, notably because long-range migration had become im- 
possible after the solidification of the Russian Empire and of the Manchu 
Empire in China, but on the whole they were practically untouched 
by the high-speed machine civilization which began to spread out 
from Western Europe and America in the nineteenth century. They 
were separated from too close a contact with Russia, in the north and 
west, by the relative emptiness of the vast spaces of Siberia. Outer Mon- 
golia was divided from both Inner Mongolia and China by the uninviting 
Gobi, and Inner Mongolia, though it adjoined China, was yet separated 
from it by a climatic boundary, north of which conditions were not 
suited to Chinese colonization on a large scale until railway communica- 
tion increased the range and speed of trade. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while other countries were developing communications by rail and 
by sea, Mongolia lost even the contacts which it had once had with 


‘For material especially about’ recent developments, the literature in Russian is 
easily the most important. Since the number of people outside of the Soviet Union 
who are able to consult this literature is limited, the following analysis is based 
chiefly on such current publications in Russian as Problemi Kitaya (The Problems 
of China), Tikhii Okean (The Pacific Ccean), published by the Institute of World 
Economics and World Politics of the Communist Academy, and Agrarnu Vopros 
(The Agrarian Question). The works of the late Academician Vladimirtsov, one 
of whose books is available in an English translation (The Life of Chinghis Khan, 
translated by Prince D. S. Mirsky, London, 1930), have also been consulted, as have 
the writings of Professor N. Kozmin, J. Maisky, A. Kalinnikov and others. Evalua- 
tions and opinions expressed in this article do not necessarily reflect those of the 
authors consulted for the factual material. 
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the outer world by virtue of the overland caravan routes which had 
formerly linked East and West through Mongolia and Central Asia. 

The awakening of Mongolia in latter years was due first of all to the 
eastward advance of Russia. The Mongols, once conquerors of the Mus. 
covites, found the Russians in turn beginning an era of expansion at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The basis of the new relation was Russian 
trade or barter with Mongolia, and through Mongolia with China, and 
on this basis the Mongols were friendly to the Russians for many gen- 
erations. Mongol tribes in Siberia, like the Buriats, actually became 
Russian subjects, although they continued to speak their own language 
and to worship their own gods. For a considerable time the Russian 
trade with China was centered at Kiakhta, on the border between Siberia 
and Outer Mongolia, and from this point Russian caravans with various 
goods crossed and recrossed Mongolia, guarded by Mongol escorts. Rus- 
sian interests in Mongolia at what may be regarded as the end of this 
period were formulated in the Sino-Russian treaty of 1881; but it may 
be remarked in passing that during this period there had been a recur- 
rent tendency for the Mongol princes in Outer Mongolia, whenever they 
were dissatisfied with their relations with China, or rather with the 
Manchu dynasty ruling in China, to assert their right to negotiate direct 
with Russia. This was undoubtedly a factor in maintaining the distinc- 
tion between Outer and Inner Mongolia, and in preventing the Manchu 
administration of Outer Mongolia from becoming as positive as it was 
in Inner Mongolia. 

In the meantime the Chinese, in spite of long centuries of contact with 
Mongolia, sometimes as conquerors and sometimes as conquered, had 
made no noteworthy effort to colonize the vast lands of the roaming 
Mongol tribes as a whole. Some unsuccessful attempts to plant Chinese 
colonists in northern Outer Mongolia, near the Siberian frontier, as a 
barrier to Russian penetration, were made as early as 1870 and in the 
years following; but it was not until the Russo-Japanese war of 1904- 
05, when the Peking Government was engaged in sponsoring emigration 
of Chinese to Manchuria, that Chinese colonization in Mongolia became 
extensive. The areas chiefly affected were in the east and south of Inner 
Mongolia, where the territories of many of the Banners or tribal units 
were incorporated in the provinces of Manchuria and other Chinese bor- 
der provinces, with the result that their Mongol population gradually 
declined to the status of a national minority. The western and _north- 
western Banners of Inner Mongolia, in the present provinces of Chahar, 
Suiyuan and part of Ninghsia, were affected later and to a lesser extent, 
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partly because they were less open to the influence of railway develop- 
ment, and their population therefore remained almost solidly Mongol 
except along the southern fringe, which was opened to colonization by 
the railway running frm Peking (now Peiping) to Suiyuan. 

Chinese merchants, whose methods of doing business made them as 
much usurers as traders, and to a lesser extent Chinese officials, pushed 
into Mongolia far beyond the front of colonization. The result was to 
alarm the princes of Outer Mongolia, who saw clearly the threat to 
their own privileges. Resistance in Outer Mongolia was made easier by 
the peculiar attitude of the Mongols toward China. They had submitted 
to the Manchu dynasty, but they distinguished between the dynasty of 
the Manchus and the country of China, and never considered their 
own country a part of China. For this reason the fact that the Mongols 
of Outer Mongolia applied to St. Petersburg in August, 1911, for Rus- 
sian support against the growing Chinese encroachment was less startling 
than it might otherwise be considered. The Chinese Revolution, in the 
autumn of the same year, warranted a still greater show of audacity, 
and the Mongols therefore declared their autonomy. Russia lost no time 
in granting recognition to the new state, and in 1912 concluded, at Urga, 
a treaty in which Mongolia was treated as an autonomous nation. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was marked by a vigorous 
Russian expansion in Asia, and the treaty with Outer Mongolia in 1912 
may be called the second peak of this expansion. The first had been the 
Russian drive through Manchuria to Dairen which led to the war with 
Japan in 1904-05. Plans for expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia had 
originally been coordinated with each other. Thus in 1897, when the 
Russo-Chinese Bank (later the Russo-Asiatic Bank) was formed to 
finance the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria, the bank also sup- 
ported a subsidiary syndicate for the exploitation of mineral resources 
in Mongolia. This was reorganized in 1900 under the name of Mon- 
golor; it was an enterprise which never paid any profits to its promoters, 
but it added another disgrace to the Russian empire’s unscrupulous 


record in Asia. 

N THE meantime Japan, after defeating Russia in 1905, had become 
I a claimant to benefits in Mongolia. It soon became necessary to de- 
limit these claims, in order to avoid fresh trouble with Russia. In 1907 
the two recent adversaries therefore concluded a pair of treaties, of which 
one was open and one secret, under which Japan recognized the prior 
special interests of Russia in Outer Mongolia and in the territory of the 
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Barga group of tribes in northwestern Manchuria. These Russian claims 
had already been recognized by Great Britain in an agreement made 
in 1899. To elaborate and consolidate this understanding, a further pair 


of treaties was signed in 1910, under which Japan and Russia under. Shut: 
took “to respect reciprocally their special interests in the spheres indicated or ral 
above.” Each of them thus recognized the right of the other, within its pediti 


own sphere, “to take such measures as shall be deemed necessary for the 
safeguarding and protection of these interests.”? 

The sphere thus allotted to Japan was in southern and western Man- 
churia; but owing to the partial and progressive incorporation of Mon- 
gol territory in the Manchurian provinces, there was no clear definition 
of where Manchuria ended and Mongolia began. In June, rgr2, accord- 
ingly, soon after the Chinese Revolution and the recognition by Russia 


of Outer Mongolian autonomy, Tokyo and St. Petersburg concluded still Th 
another agreement, which extended the line of demarcation between those 
Russian and Japanese spheres of interest in Outer Mongolia and north- Russ 
ern Manchuria, in order to define their respective spheres in Inner Oute 
Mongolia also. The meridian of Peking was taken as dividing Inner dtruc 
Mongolia into two parts, of which the western one was to be open to oa 
Russian penetration and that on the east to Japanese enterprise. (It orep 
may be noted that this meridian coincides roughly, though not by any Siber 
means entirely, with the ancient tribal boundaries of the Mongol terri- ever: 
tories later incorporated in the province of Jehol, and those later in- of th 
cluded in the province of Chahar.—Ed.’s note.) in tt 
Since Russia had been checked first by Japan in 1904-05, and then in troy 
1914 was engaged in war in Europe, the chief preoccupation of China goliz 
during this general period was with Japan. In 1914 a reorganization of tem] 
Mongolia was undertaken, undoubtedly with the idea of forestalling Min 
Japanese encroachment. The first step was to curtail Mongol autonomy. v 
The next was to set up regular Chinese provinces as fast as possible, be- ond 
ginning in Inner Mongolia, to replace both the tribal groups of the ou 
. Mongols and the system of Leagues, or groups of tribal Banners, which ile 
the Manchus had instituted in order to prevent tribal unification. The yeal 
new territorial divisions were in part incorporated directly into already anit 

existing border provinces and in part formed into “special administrative 
areas,” which were later converted into fully organized provinces. T 
The colonization of Inner Mongolia went forward at an increased rate that 
sper 


under the new system, but Outer Mongolia was unaffected. Its turn 
was to come as a result of the Russian Revolution. Taking advantage 


*See V. Yakhontoff, Russia and the Far East, New York, 1931, pp. 375-378. 
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of the collapse of Russian support of the somewhat vague autonomous 
Government of Outer Mongolia, China in 1919 sent a special emissary 
to Urga. This was the famous or notorious “Little” Hsii, General Hsii 
Shu-tseng, whose mission was to “pacify” Outer Mongolia and return 
or rather reduce it to the status of a Chinese province. His armed ex- 
pedition was undertaken with at least the tacit approval of Japan, whose 
anti-Soviet plans it suited. “Little” Hsii entered Outer Mongolia without 
opposition, having proclaimed that he came to protect the northern fron- 
tier against the civil wars of the Russian Revolution. He then seized 
the Living Buddha of Urga, the ecclesiastical primate of Outer Mongolia, 
held him as hostage, and started a reign of terror which made possible 
the bloody intervention of the “Mad Baron” Ungern-Sternberg, who 
had escaped from the Russian revolutionary armies into Mongolia. 

The “Mad Baron” in turn started oppressions far more savage than 
those of the Chinese army, and when he was captured and killed by 
Russian revolutionary troops, the Red intervention which followed in 
Outer Mongolia was welcomed as a restoration of peace. As the old 
structure of government had meanwhile largely collapsed, it was easy 
to set up a new one of revolutionary tendencies. The way had been 
prepared by an All-Mongolian Revolutionary Congress held in 1919, on 
Siberian territory. No extreme revolutionary measures were taken, how- 
ever; the Urga Living Buddha was maintained as a kind of titular head 
of the Government, and the lower classes were enfranchised. Confidence 
in the new Government was strengthened by the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, accepted as proof that the Soviet intention was to help Mon- 
golia, not to institute a new form of imperialism. Only one serious at- 
tempt was made to thwart this; it was led by Danzan, who had been 
Minister of War, but failed. 

When the Urga Living Buddha died, no successor was appointed, 
and a transition to a more advanced revolutionary form of government 
was made. A new constitution was proclaimed, in 1924,° which re- 
affirmed, in Mongol eyes, the independence of the country. In the same 
year, a treaty establishing normal relations was concluded between China 
and the Soviet Union, Article 5 of which contained the following clause: 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes 
that Outer Mongolia is an integral part of the Republic of China and re- 
spects China’s sovereignty therein.* 


* For text of the constitution, see China Year Book, Tientsin, 1926 and 1928. 
“See V. Yakhontoff, Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East, p. 388. 
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The Government of Outer Mongolia, however, has never concurred in 
this interpretation of its status. For all practical purposes it has remained 
an independent state, allied with the Soviet Union. This alliance is in 
fact so close that outside of the Soviet Union and Mongolia, and es. 
pecially in Japan, it is asserted that Outer Mongolia is virtually a part 
of the Soviet Union; an interpretation which would be denied in both 
the Soviet Union and Outer Mongolia. 

The occupation of Manchuria and the erection of Manchukuo created 
a new situation. It made easier the realization of Japanese plans in Mon- 
golia which had been considered ever since 1903, if not earlier. The 
notorious Twenty-One Demands of 1917 had not neglected Mongolia, 
and under Japanese instigation,” especially after 1916, the Mongols of 
Inner Mongolia had kept up the struggle for independence, though with 
little success, in spite of arms and munitions supplied from Japan, and 
a certain amount of military training from Japanese instructors. The 
Japanese, in this phase, were merely repeating what the Russians under 
the Tsar ad done in sending military instructors to Outer Mongolia. 
Now and again, however, these Japanese instructors were withdrawn, 
or even sided with Chinese troops employed in the extermination of 
these same Mongols. A more recent example of this complicated game 
was in the uprising of the Barga Mongols in 1928. This revolt against 
the Chinese authorities was linked, by rumor, with the Soviet Union, 
but according to the Russian sources it was instigated by Japan, and 
on being abandoned by the Japanese (who had merely used it for putting 
pressure on Chang Hsiieh-liang), collapsed in defeat. 

By the double process of physical extermination at the hands of the 
Chinese, aided sometimes by the Japanese, and the pauperization of the 
common people through the activities of Chinese exploiters of trade and 
land-grants, which at once competed and combined with exploitation 
by the Mongol princes and lamas themselves, the Mongols declined 
in number and were forced farther and farther westward. Chinese coloni- 
zation reached its maximum in 1928-30, but was then halted by the 
Japanese drive on to the mainland, so that the Mongols no longer saw 
Chinese advancing into their lands. The Japanese, who so recently had 
cooperated with Chang Tso-lin and his son, Chang Hsiieh-liang, in abus- 
ing the Mongols, now allegedly became their friends and defenders. 

Japanese observers, both civilian and military, had for a number of 
years been busy in Inner Mongolia, studying the land and the people 


® See the Report of the United States Minister to China, in United States Foreign 
Relations, 1918, p. 241. 
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and preparing maps. General Tanaka (whether his famous “Memorial” 
be accepted in entirety or not) had evidently foreseen that these men 
were to become the eyes and ears of the Imperial Army, when the 
hour for the conquest of Mongolia should strike. Only a few months 
before the invasion of Manchuria began, a revival of the Mongol sep- 
aratist movement was discovered, according to Russian information, with 
headquarters for its leaders at Dairen, under the protection of the Japa- 
nese Leased Territory. Soon after the miraculous birth of the independent 
state of Manchukuo, the Japanese mentors of this “child of conflict” 
conceived the idea of creating an autonomous Mongol province within 
the frontiers of Manchukuo. It duly came into being, under the name 
of Hsingan, as a manoeuvre designed to win over the Mongol popula- 
tion to the side of Japan, and incidentally to sharpen a spearhead for 
the penetration of Outer Mongolia. 

Japanese tenacity in working toward a goal once set is demonstrated 
by the course of history. The Twenty-One Demands were made in 
1915; in 1921-22, at the Washington Conference, Japan was constrained 
to withdraw part of them, but in 1931 the international situation had 
changed, and Japan returned to press the same basic policy. Paralyzed 
by the world-wide economic crisis, the Powers in 1931 were unable to 
interfere and so Tokyo could grasp and secure practically all that it had 
wanted before; and perhaps more besides. Never yet quite successful 
in penetrating Mongolia in the past, Japan was now able to gain in that 
direction also. 

In this the Japanese worked through two main channels: the princes 
and aristocracy, and the higher ranks of the lama priesthood, which 
control the numerous and influential ‘ama monasteries. The methods 
that could be applied were various. The gzeat and powerful could be 
bribed, either with supplies of arms, or simply with money. Animosity 
toward China could be stirred up by encouraging nationalism and ad- 
vocating separatism. Or, working from the other direction, Japanese 
agents were instrumental on a number of occasions in instigating the 
activities of Chinese war lords in Mongol territory. Finally, beginning 
with their military operations in 1931, they succeeded in occupying with 
Japanese and Manchukuo troops all that part of Inner Mongolia which 
had previously been attached to the provinces of Manchuria. They then 
spread into Jehol and parts of Chahar; and this quasi-peaceful penetra- 
tion may well continue until the whole of Inner Mongolia becomes a 
Japanese terrain, either “independent” in the same sense as Manchukuo, 
but separate from it, or actually included within an enlarged empire 
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ruled by P’u Yi, as the Emperor K’ang Te, under the supervision of 
Tokyo. 

Intensified by the events of 1931, the independence movement in that 
part of Inner Mongolia not yet controlled by Japan developed through 
the bargaining of Prince Te, leader of the part of Inner Mongolia west 
of Manchuria, into an agreement with Nanking signed in 1934. An 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Political Council was thus established, 
with a seat at Bato Khalagha, or Pailingmiao, beyond the immediate 
zone of either Chinese or Japanese control. This was recognized by 
Nanking, which even promised it a regular subsidy. The authority of 
this body is however very limited and it may well be subordinated, 
eventually, to Japanese stratagems for cutting off Inner Mongolia from 
China. It is known that Prince Te has personally visited Hsinching 
(Ch’angch’un) since it became the capital of Manchukuo, which would 
seem to indicate that he has kept open the avenues of negotiation be- 
tween himself and Japan. It was even suggested recently by the Japa- 
nese authorities that the capital of the Autonomous Political Council 
be moved to Bandida Gegen Siime, or Beisemiao, in the eastern part of 
Chahar province, which is easily accessible from Manchukuo; though 
the Mongols have thus far evaded complying with this suggestion. 

Whatever degree of collaboration may so far exist, or may have been 
offered, there is yet no guarantee of the eventual merging of Mongolia 
with Manchukuo. The princes may be friendly toward Japan, or at 
least unwilling to resist Japan, but the population as a whole is no longer 
a mute mass obediently following its princes and lamas. Neither are all 
the princes and high lamas inclined to sell out. There are processes going 
on in Mongolia which involve factors far from favorable to the Japanese 
cause. Apart from the elements that are willing to accept a very thin 
independence under the powerful but predatory aegis of Japan, there 
are a few who depend financially on the hope of aligning Inner Mon- 
golia with China, such as the Changchia Living Buddha, who receives 
a large Nanking subsidy, and a few Mongols who are affiliated with the 
Kuomintang. Finally, there are those who look with interest over the 
border to the north, from Inner Mongolia to Outer Mongolia, wonder- 
ing if the new order which now prevails in the Outer Mongolian 
People’s Republic might not be a better guarantee for a genuine inde- 
pendence. 

The lower strata of the Mongol feudal or tribal structure have also to 
be considered; they are potentially more influential than ever before, 
because of the example of Outer Mongolia. These are composed of the 
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arat and shabinar. The former are “commoners”: those who have neither 
hereditary title, official position nor ecclesiastical rank. The latter, whose 
name means “disciples,” are laymen who live in territories belonging 
to the great lamaseries, and do not belong or pay taxes to a tribe, but 
to a unit of the ecclesiastical organization. In addition to these there 
are the khampilgha or “retainers,” of whom the lower grades are vir- 
tually slaves, hereditary servants of the tribal chiefs and aristocrats. 
These have all gained little, if anything, from all the gifts brought 
by either Chinese politicians or Japanese empire-builders. On the whole, 
those of them within the Japanese orbit in Manchuria have probably 
been more thoroughly squeezed by their lords than ever, since the es- 
tablished social order is propped up with the support of Japan. 


URNING now from the situation as it stands, we may ask why Japan 

T should be, or should think itself, vitally interested in Mongolia? 
Economically, it is plain, there are ample reasons. Mongolia has not only 
cattle and wool, which are needed by Japan, but mineral resources the 
real extent of which has not yet been thoroughly ascertained, but which 
are alleged to be large and various. It may also eventually become a 
market for Japanese goods. At a time like the present, when the strug- 
gle for markets is acute, Japan may well consider even the relatively 
restricted consuming market in Mongolia. Some observers, however, 
assert that Mongolia is above all important to Ji pan strategically; 
through Mongolia, they argue, lies the road to outflank the Soviet Union. 
Some of them even go so far as to assert that Mongolia is destined to 
be the decisive factor in a Soviet-Japanese war, which—as some of them 
seem to hope—may break out in the near future. Is this true or not? 

Mongolia, taken together with Manchuria and the parts of North 
China which are for all practical purposes under complete Japanese 
control, is not only part of an enormous market for Japanese exports. 
It is also a large reservoir of raw material, on which Japan could rely 
in case of war; but what war? In case of a war with the Soviet Union, 
Japan would hardly have difficulty in obtaining from abroad anything 
and everything it might need to carry on that war. Not so in case of 
a war in the Pacific. In that case, the whole meaning of Manchuria, 
Mongolia and China as sources of raw materials for Japan would be- 
come quite clear. 

The strategic importance of Mongolia for Japan is undeniable. “In 
order to conquer China, we must first conquer Manchuria and Mon- 
golia,” states the much-discussed Tanaka Memorial. Even if the whole 
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of this document were a forgery, this phrase would retain its pregnancy. 
General Araki, a disciple of General Tanaka, in an opus entitled Prod. 
lems of Japan in the Era of Showa,® has declared that without the 
establishment of Japanese authority in both of them, Japan cannot pro- 
ceed with the fulfillment of its great ideals. Admitting that this civilizing 
work might prove more difficult in Mongolia than in Manchuria, he 
declared nevertheless that “whatever the adversary resisting this expan- 
sion of the Imperial idea, it must be destroyed!” 

There are observers who believe that there is a greater danger of a 
Japanese attack against the Soviet Union across Outer Mongolia than 
directly from Manchuria or through the Maritime province of Siberia. 
They predict that the decisive battles between the Soviet Red Army and 
the Japanese will be fought around Lake Baikal. It is true that the oc- 
cupation of Outer Mongolia would bring Japanese troops closer to the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the main artery of the Soviet Union’s com- 
munications. Important centers like Chita and Verkhneudinsk, to the 
east of Lake Baikal, and even Irkutsk, to the west of it, would be vul- 
nerable to an invader entering from Outer Mongolia; but it may be 
wondered why Japan should seek the occupation of Outer Mongolia 
long before deciding actually to attack the Soviet Union. 

Manchuria is Japan’s, and from the western part of Manchuria it 
would not be difficult to penetrate into Outer Mongolia and, possibly, 
occupy it within a short time if resistance were offered by the Outer 
Mongolian army alone. In spite of all that can be said for its recent 
growth and improvement, this army is hardly large and efficient enough 
to cope with the army of Japan. Westward advance from Manchuria 
through Outer Mongolia seems at any rate more likely than an ad- 
vance from the south, through the part of Inner Mongolia not included 
in Manchukuo and across the desert country that there divides Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. On this route, an expedition would not only be 
more difficult, but would offer no compensating advantages to an at- 
tacking army. 

It is true that Japanese provocations have increased of late. A number 
of Japanese spies have been caught in Outer Mongolia, and on several 
occasions Japanese troops have invaded territory claimed by Outer Mon- 
golia (for instance, on the Khalkha River) on the pretext that the 
boundary had not been clearly defined. Japanese officials have insisted, 
subsequently, that their agents ought to be allowed by the Outer Mon- 


*N. Terentiev, Ochag Voeni na Dalnem Vostoke, (Cradle of War in the Far 
East), Moscow, 1934, p. 253. 
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golian People’s Republic to enter Outer Mongolian territory and even 
to be stationed within its limits. All of this, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean that Japan is attempting an attack on the country, or con- 
templating its occupation. 

There is another aspect to Japan’s present activities in Inner Mon- 
golia and its threats in the direction of Outer Mongolia. Inner Mon- 
golia serves Japan as a base for the struggle against the advancing 
Chinese revolutionary forces, which in the far west are on the move 
toward the frontiers. From the same base Japan can also promote its 
plans for overthrowing the revolutionary Outer Mongolian People’s 
Republic, by scheming with the princes in Mongol territory already 
under Japanese control. It may well be that Japan expects to launch 
a counter-attack or preventive attack, from Inner Mongolia toward the 
west and southwest, to check the Chinese Red Armies, which have 
already made remarkable gains in the invasion of Kansu and Shensi. 
If the revolutionary movement should win control of these provinces, 
it would become much more difficult for Japan to continue its thus 
far triumphant march over the lands of China: Japan would then face 
a wall of Soviet territories, from the Soviet frontier on the north, 
through pro-Soviet Outer Mongolia and on southwest and southward 
through Inner Mongolia, Shensi and Kansu to Ssuch’uan, where in spite 
of the Nanking campaigns the Chinese Red Armies retain a strong 
hold. 

Admittedly, control of Mongolia in general and perhaps of Outer 
Mongolia in particular would be an important factor in Japanese prep- 
aration for war against the Soviet Union; but to prepare for a war does 
not necessarily mean to start it. Japanese control over a large part 
of Inner Mongolia is already an accomplished fact, and it may soon be 
extended even farther. Is it, however, really imperative for Japan to 
stretch its control over Outer Mongolia also, at the risk of meeting 
resistance from the Soviet Union? Hardly; unless Japan had definitely 
come to the decision to fight the Soviet Union. There is, in other words, 
a strong case for believing that Outer Mongolia is a side-issue in the 
complicated moves of Japanese expansionism: it is less important as a 
target for Japanese aims than as a screen for those aims. 
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THE SOCIAL BASIS OF FASCISM 


JosEPH Barnes 


F ascisM, like the Caesar it so fervently extols, is all things to 
all men. It is both epithet and encomium. Italians chose the Latin 
word as they revived the toga and dug up the streets of Rome, to find 
another echo of the glory of a great past. Syndicalists and nationalists 
bent its meaning when they wrote its doctrines. German National- 
Socialists, sensing a non-Aryan heterodoxy even in language, have used 
it with still different meanings. Marxists have defined it as variously as 
Fascists, and have added to its already heavy freight a further burden 
of abuse. Even those scholars who are neither Fascists nor Marxists have 
twisted and confused the word.! 

The phenomenon itself is as confusing as its terminology. Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria describe themselves as Fascist countries. Several 
smaller states in the Balkans and along the Baltic are frequently called 
Fascist. Avowed Fascist groups or parties exist in every Western nation. 
But the word grows thinner as it is stretched. In an age when political 
invective is being restored to favor, even simple words suffer strange 
sea-changes in semantics. When Trotzky, President Roosevelt and the 
younger army officers of Japan are all called Fascists, as they often are, 
the word requires analysis. Before the word can even be used in con- 
nection with China or Japan, where the social basis for any class move- 
ment is inevitably different from what is found in Europe, it is essential 
to discover what it means. 

The most useful common denominator to be found in the three 
countries where Fascism has definitely taken power is its attitude to- 
ward the economic problems of modern capitalism. Fascist political 
methods have varied widely; Italy and Germany have little in common 
in their attitudes toward race or religion. They have shared, it is true, 
an intense nationalism, striving for political and economic independence 


* Dr. Emil Lederer, for example, writing on “Fascist Tendencies in Japan” in Pa- 
ciric AFrFairs, December, 1934, uses the word “‘in its strict sense of the rule 
of the armed over the unarmed, exerted not only with force but also by means 
of psychological manipulation.” This definition would apply to all organized states 
where the Government holds the police power, administers schools and maintains 
an army. 
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The Social Basis of Fascism 


fom other nations. But this in recent years has been true also of non- 
Fascist countries. They reveal a common intolerance in theory for liberal 
democracy; yet the electoral machinery has been carefully preserved 
in both countries and even used to produce statistical proofs of majority 
support which fall somewhere between the miraculous and the absurd. 

In their domestic economic policies, however, may be found one 
striking similarity. Legislation against the separate interests of organized 
labor and in favor of large capital interests has marked both the Italian 
and the German regimes. In Italy, a strong syndicalist tradition has 
helped to produce the theory of the corporate state; in Germany a 
similar appeal is made to a supposed identity of the interests of all 
citizens in the development of the national ideal. Concretely, and in 
spite of minor differences of method, both Mussolini and Hitler have 
broken up older labor organizations, prohibited the right to strike, and 
bolstered the existing property relationships within their countries. 

Underlying this economic policy, there has been a similarity in the 
political support to which Fascists have made their open appeal. In 
Germany and in Italy, as well as in countries where Fascism has not 
yet assumed power, popular electoral campaigning has been directed 
chiefly to the middle class. It has been most successful in those countries 
where a disaffected petit bourgeois class is allied in politics with a 
land-hungry peasantry. Especially in its initial struggle for power and 
to some extent as a continuing policy, Fascism has looked to these groups 
for its popular support. 

What is the relation between this economic policy favoring the 
monopoly-capitalist class and a popular appeal directed to the lower 
middle class? Is the latter simply a shrewd demagogic trick, a political 
device to strengthen the control of powerful capitalist groups? Or has 
Fascism a significant function as the expression of a class which is 
distinct from both the industrial owning class and the proletariat? On 
the answers to these questions depend the stability of Fascist rule in 
Europe and the possibility of its extension to other continents. 

In Western countries, the separation of the middle class from an in- 
dustrial oligarchy of control occupying the commanding heights of 
finance and industrial monopoly is no new phenomenon. Almost as 
soon, in fact, as the burghers of western Europe had triumphed in their 
struggle over the feudal, land-owning aristocracy, they were forced to 
meet the challenge of these new usurpers. It has nearly always been 
an uneven struggle. The merchant guild, made up of free and inde- 
pendent tradesmen or artisans, won its triumphs over the feudal lords 
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who had claimed manorial rights over the trading towns. For a short nated 


time in western Europe these middle-class entrepreneurs used an ex. pressu 
panding commercial frontier as their successors in America were later scale f 
to use an expanding geographical frontier, to wrest power from the inal ir 
landed gentry, to establish political control, to create a social and in- and s¢ 
tellectual world fashioned in their own image. Thi 
But neither the merchant guild nor the bourgeois culture it produced class. 
could compete on equal terms with the limited liability company. When cappe 
the industrial revolution added an undreamed-of power to the large. geneit 
scale trust, throwing machinery, mobility and the possibility of a fuller mixtu 
division of labor into the balance, middle-class liberal capitalism was On 
already doomed. years, 
It died, in one sense, before it was ever born. In another sense, it is stones 
not yet dead, and the bitter speeches of Hitler before 1933 or the occu- pirins 
pational census of any Western nation is evidence that its partisans, few 
at any rate, have grown in numbers if not in power. For not only the Russi 
true middle class, made up of shopkeepers, tradesmen and artisans, but ad ke 
also a substantial portion of the peasantry, the salaried clerical forces Presi 
of business society and the so-called free professions belong in its ranks2 land 
It is 

His petit bourgeois class, it is true, has organized intermittent and 
etnias to its strangulation by trust capital. It has fought against rehal 
corporate enterprise much as workers during the Luddite disorders in Unit 
England a hundred years ago fought against stocking frames and looms. milit 
It has organized various kinds of political revolt under different types ont 
of Populist banner. The social and economic philosophy of Thomas T' 
Jefferson, possibly the most fully formulated political expression this pres 
class ever found, has never disappeared from American life. The anti- has 
monopoly movement in the United States, with its “Bust the Trust” held 
slogan, state legislation against chain stores, the political tradition repre- reva 
sented by Justice Brandeis and the phrase “The curse of bigness,” the stacl 
: cooperative movement, these are all evidences of the strength of this cent 
tradition. ope: 
It is worth remarking, however, that its tangible successes after its of t 
victory over land-owning feudalism have been few. The merchant from two 


town who bought the estate in The Cherry Orchard could hardly have 
sold the lumber from the trees before he in turn must have been elimi- 


*“Tt seems fair to conclude that at least a third of the gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States can be catalogued as middle class.” Scott Nearing, Fascism, 
N. Y., undated, p. 11. 
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nated by some timber syndicate operating in Karelia. The enormous 
oressure of a machine age toward consolidation, trustification, large- 
«ale production and distribution of goods has worked against the orig- 
inal interests of the middle class as it has worked against the economic 
and social principles which were propagated by its leaders. 

This fate may have been inherent in the very structure of the middle 
dass. Its attempt “to formulate a coherent, workable system is handi- 
capped at the outset by the fact that as a class it possesses the homo- 
geneity neither of the trust bourgeoisie nor of the proletariat. It is a 
mixture of heterogeneous elements, some in undisguised conflict.”* 

One result has been that the middle class has tried, for the last eighty 
years, to play the difficult role of balance between the grinding mill- 
stones of trust capital and the proletariat. This is a role which the ex- 
piring landed interests of European feudalism played successfully for a 
few years. Bisrt&ck’s economic legislation, like that of Stolypin in 
Russia, was a shrewd maneuver by the remnants of a feudal aristocracy 
to keep in check the aggressive ambitions of a parvenu capitalist class. 
President Roosevelt, in so far as he represents the small and powerless 
landed aristocracy of America, may be said to occupy a parallel position. 
It is far truer, however, to regard a large portion of the New Deal, 
and especially its experiments in the Tennessee Valley and in rural 
rehabilitation, as an attempt on the part of the petit bourgeois of the 
United States to fend off the increasing encroachments of organized and 
militant labor on the one hand and of an omnivorous finance capitalism 
on the other.* 

The middle class has thus succeeded in self-preservation up to the 
present, even as a political force, in democratic industrial countries. It 
has done little more. Jefferson and Andrew Jackson in the United States 
held more real power than any of their successor leaders of Populist 
revolt. In the United States, as in western Europe, the cards have been 
stacked in favor of the trust monopolist. Financial and industrial con- 
centration has gained rather than lost pace. The free competition in an 
open market on which Adam Smith postulated the liberal capitalism 
of the middle class has been little more than a pious phrase for over 


two generations. 


®See Dr. Alfred Meusel’s article on the Middle Class in the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences for a longer discussion from which this quotation has been taken. 

“See David J. Saposs, “The Role of the Middle Class in Social Development” in 
Economic Essays in Honor of Wesley Clair Mitchell, N. Y., 1935, pp. 395-424, for 
an analysis of contemporary middle-class politics in the United States. 
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This is, in rough outline, the social situation against which the ri¢ 
of Fascist parties in western Europe must be understood. Both in Italy 
and in Germany, and especially before they took power, Fascists made 
their appeal clearly and directly to this group. They hurled invective 
against Moscow-directed labor unions and against “international,” 
“Jewish,” or simply “big” capital. In Italy, Mussolini’s black shirts 
found their first and greatest strength in the center of the peninsula, 
between the farmers of the south and the northern industrial area, ip 
provinces where small property owners and tenant farmers predom. 
inated, a class of Italians tied by both tradition and material interest 
to the middle class. In Germany, the same was true. The “forgotten 
man,” type individual of this middle class whether urban or rural, 
Catholic or Protestant, carried both Mussolini and Hitler to power.® 

Power once achieved, the forgotten man was once again forgotten. 
In Italy, the “end of the capitalist era” is still a stock phrase for speeches, 
but the relative position of the middle classes in the distribution of 
national wealth or income has not materially changed and big cor. 
porations have continued to grow bigger. National Socialists before 1933 
broke the windows of department stores in Berlin; since 1933 there 
has been no special legislation to help the small trader against his 
large competitors. “The middle-class movement,” Heiden explains, 
“within National Socialism was silenced by its leaders because it was 
becoming a cause of irritation to them. Whether it is dead remains to 
be seen.”® 

There are two clear-cut explanations of the paradox by which Fascism 
has achieved power through appeal to the middle class of independent 
tradesmen and artisans and used it in the interests of the large-scale 
monopolies which have been undermining them for a century and a 
half. One is that of the Fascists themselves, an explanation which is 
common, when unwrapped from its foil of eloquence, to both Italy and 
Germany. The other is that of the Communists. 

The alliance between the Fascist state and private enterprise is, for 
the Fascists, only a part of a bigger conception. This is the corporate 
state. It is an entity transcending the interests of either individuals or 
groups, vested with all the sanctity of national idealism. It has the 


® There are no entirely objective accounts of the rise to power of either the 
Fascists in Italy or the National Socialists in Germany. The best accounts in English 
are Herbert W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State, N. Y., 1928, and Konrad Heiden, 
A History of National Socialism, London, 1934. 

* Op. cit., p. 273. 
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The Social Basis of Fascism 


emotional appeal of sacrifice, in that it frankly admits the temporary 
necessity for hardships and even suffering in the interests of the nation. 
it has, further, the hortatory appeal of the millennium, in that it 
promises a glory in national triumph more than compensatory for the 
initial sacrifices. The detailed elaboration of this corporate state is 
acknowledged in Italy to be a matter of experiment; it is only recently 
that corporations have been organized to carry out the peaceful fusion 
of special group interests which is expected. “The Fascist ideal,” a 
sympathetic writer has explained, “is that the respective shares of the 
various social classes in the proceeds of production should be determined 
not by their respective strengths but by agreement based on mutual 
understanding and on principles of justice and equity.”” 


His point of view, naturally, treats Fascism as a real social revolu- 
‘le a transfer of power from one class to another, or rather to 
the nation. It presupposes strength and vitality enough in the middle 
dass to carry through an initial period of compromise with big capital 
interests. It envisions a time when the growth of national ideals will 
make possible the expropriation of these interests, their taking over 
by the nation as a whole. Many of the somewhat mystical aspects of 
Fascism, as well as its clear-cut emphasis on the virtues of war, are 
apparently designed to build up this group loyalty to the nation. The 
concrete measures by which the nation will eventually be governed are 
dear neither in Italy nor in Germany. This criticism is met by the 
frank opportunism of both Fascism and National Socialism and by an 
irrational but strong contempt for programs and theories and a pre- 
occupation with action.® 

To the Communists, this is all pure bluff. “The whole conception of 
the Fascists as an independent class force based upon the petite bour- 
geoisie,” John Strachey has written, “is totally false. . . . The truth is 


*Paul Einzig, The Economic Foundations of Fascism, N. Y., 1933, P- 11. 

® The clearest statements of this point of view are to be found in Einzig, op. cit.; 
in the various speeches of Mussolini, reported in the press; in Alfred Rosenberg, 
Wesen, Grundsatze und Ziele der National-sozialistischen Deutschen Arbeiterpartei, 
Munich, 1924, which still remains the best theoretical statement of National Socialism; 
or in Adolf Hitler, My Battle, Boston, 1934. An Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, 
a translation of whose Trattato di Sociologia Generale has recently been published 
by Harcourt, Brace (N. Y.: 4 vols., 1935), appears to have had some influence on 
individual Fascist leaders and has often been referred to as “the Karl Marx of the 
middle class.” Theoretical elaboration of National Socialism has been limited by 
Hitler’s break with Strasser and other middle-class radicals of the Nazi Party. 
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that Fascism is always and everywhere the instrument not . . . of the 
petite bourgeoisie, using the great capitalists as its unwitting allies, but 
of the great capitalists using the petite bourgeoisie as their dupe.”® 

The Communists point out that Fascism has never yet “seized” power 
in any country, that it has rather been given power by the controlling 
capitalist interests when they have needed to enlist demagogues and , 
private army to support their crumbling position. The intimate rela. 
tions between Hitler and Fritz Thyssen and other German industrialists, 
according to this view, are but a repetition of the close working arrange. 
ments between Mussolini and the Italian employers whose workers were 
rioting in their factories before the March on Rome. This analysis, far 
from admitting any potential function for Fascism as the political ex. 
pression of a middle class, regards it as the peculiarly sinister tool of 
financial and industrial imperialism. Even Social Democrats, whose 
policies are thought to have paved the way, consciously or unconsciously, 
for Fascism, are stigmatized by orthodox Marxists as “social Fascists.” 
Similarly any political leader, such as President Roosevelt, the late Sena- 
tor Huey Long, Ramsay MacDonald, Chiang Kai-shek or Mr. Adachi, 
who appeals to the dispossessed middle classes without first making 
complete and final his opposition to the exploiting capitalist class, is 
considered in Moscow as, at the very mildest, a “potential Fascist.” 

Between these two extreme interpretations of the social basis of 
Fascism there is little solid ground. Liberals and democrats have too 
consistently confused means with ends, preoccupied themselves with 
the questions of terror and dictatorship posed by Fascism, and have 
produced analyses which have no relation to the realities of power 
politics involved. For this is no question of theology, nor of ethics, but 
one of social economics and of the motivations behind civilized men 
which lead them to perform or to accept certain political acts. 

The Fascists themselves have not thrown much light on the problem. 
As they themselves would say, they are more interested in making 
history than in writing it. An English Fascist, Mr. W. E. D. Allen, 
who is at the same time a trained historical scholar, has met Mr. 
Strachey’s arguments by the simple process of dismissing them as un- 
worthy of reply. Instead, he offers an explanation of the rise of Fascism 


*John Strachey, The Nature of Capitalist Crisis, N. Y., 1935, pp. 353 and 357. 
The Communist position can be found clearly stated in this volume or in R. Palme 
Dutt, Fascism and Social Revolution, N. Y., 1934. An unorthodox Marxist’s state- 
ment, which explains Fascism as “the revolt of the middle class against the intoler- 
able burdens of capitalist imperialism,” is to be found in Scott Nearing, op. cit. 
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The Social Basis of Fascism 


which is characteristic of most sympathetic writing on this subject: 
“At the present juncture, when the tempo of crisis is tending to arouse 
the awareness of the people, Fascism appeals alike to those elements of 
the younger-minded middle class who are conservative by temperament 
and strongly nationalist in spirit, and to those rarer and more dynamic 
individuals who, naturally revolutionary in their outlook, have been 
disappointed and exasperated by the failure of all leadership from the 
left to approach any fulfillment of their aspirations.”'° 

Vague as it is, however, this statement suggests many of the questions 
which must be answered before the vitality of Fascism or its adapta- 
bility to other countries can be gauged. Is the fervor and the enthusiasm 
behind the movement entirely fabricated by loud speakers and the 
gymnastics of the Fascist salute? Is it possible for this disinherited 
middle class, denied its promised day by the industrial revolution and 
the rise of trust capital, at last to organize and to achieve power? 
Although it has not functioned as the dominant class in Western society 
for more than a hundred years, has it not so spread its ideas and its 
values that the monopolists still speak of rugged individualism and 
free competition, which they do not mean, while the workers still dream 
of becoming little capitalists themselves, which they will never be? 

The final answers to these questions will be given by Fascism itself, 
in its choice between the little people who have voted for it and the 
bankers and industrialists who have financed it, or in its successful 
avoidance of a choice. Sooner or later, either the totalitarian state must 
knit together or its rulers must choose between its warring factions. To 
many, this choice appears to have been already made, but neither in 
Germany nor in Italy does there appear to be any complete agreement 
as to its finality. 

A less tardy answer may be possible for countries which have not 
yet started the experiment. It would be based on a more thorough 
investigation and analysis of the middle class than any at present avail- 
able. Such an analysis would, first, attempt to rewrite its history, 
especially its relations to the capitalist class and to the proletariat. Second, 
it would try to uncover the roots of its economic srength, to under- 
stand how far its vitality has depended on an expanding commercial 
or geographical frontier, how far the Leninist analysis of imperialist 
exploitation serves to explain the latter-day prosperity of the middle 
class. Finally, it would attempt to measure the strength of its social 
ideas, the acceptability to the modern world of its traditions and values. 


®W.E. D. Allen, “The Fascist Idea in Britain,” American Review, January, 1934. 
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This last approach, covering the entire complex of middle-class culture 
and not simply an Aryan or Latin segment of it, has so far been ey. 
plored chiefly by artists, especially by writers like Joyce or Proust. The 
daily translation within the Soviet Union of other values and ideas into 
the concrete fabric of a new and different culture will make increasingly 
imperative new definitions and appraisals of the middle-class culture 
with which it has broken. 

Until such analysis has been made, even the terminology of Fascism 
is an unreliable tool for understanding. Without it, for example, to 
speak of Fascism in China or Japan is to breed confusion. If the social 
basis of Fascism is rooted deep in the middle class, it can hardly flourish 
in countries where that class has a short history, small power and few 
traditions. If Fascism is a device of the industrial and financial capitalists 
to defend their vested interests, it is likely to grow wherever monopoly 
control is being challenged. 
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Iror B. 


Wir the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the Philippines enters on its final preparatory stage towards independ- 
ence. This is necessary to complete the political education of the Fili- 
pinos. The Jones Law, the basis of Philippine government since 1916, 
had its limitations as a school of training, though under it the Filipinos 
had almost complete legislative control and many of them acquired ad- 
ministrative experience. Under the conventions which grew up around 
the Act the leaders of the Legislature dominated the government, and 
as members of the Council of State collaborated with the Governor 
General, but final responsibility rested with the American Governor Gen- 
eral. The Tydings-McDufhe Act of 1934 places executive responsibility 
over a wide field on Filipino shoulders, where it should be. The Filipinos 
have long had the power; they now assume the responsibility. The man- 
agement of their domestic affairs is handed over to them, subject to cer- 
tain safeguards, designed to protect both American and Philippine 
interests as long as the link between them exists. 

The desire of the Filipinos to frame their own form of government 
goes back almost to the beginning of their connection with the United 
States, but it was not until 1924 that it came near realization. The Fair- 
field Bill of that year proposed for the Philippines the method adopted 
for American territories seeking statehood, and allowed the Filipinos to 
draft a constitution. The Islands were to become a supervised common- 
wealth, with a commissioner in Manila representing the President of 
the United States. The Tydings-McDuffie Act provides for a government 
on these lines. As a result both of Filipino objections to the Fairfield 
Bill and of the influence of Mr. Cameron Forbes, the relations between 
the United States and the Philippines and the position of the High 
Commissioner have been clarified, and in this the Act of 1934 is 
a considerable improvement on the original bill. But while the Fairfield 
Bill was intended solely to effect an increase in Philippine autonomy 
and prepare for a somewhat remote independence, the later Act 
provides for a short preparatory period which may not furnish the 
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degree of stability necessary for political growth, and by its tariff re. 
quirements it jeopardizes the Commonwealth in the latter half of this 
ten-year period. Happily, there is some reason to believe that the Act 
does not represent a final settlement of these aspects of the Philippine 
problem. 

Here we are concerned solely with administration under the Com- 
monwealth. The new government is based on the American presi- 
dential system, as introduced into the Philippines by the Jones Law. 
Apart from certain innovations adopted from some of the more pro- 
gressive American state constitutions, the main changes made by the 
Constitutional Convention are in the structure of the Legislature and 
are the outcome of local Philippine experience. The Filipino President, 
elected by the direct vote of the people, is the typical American execu- 
tive, but his authority is greater than that of the American Governor 
General under the Jones Law. He has additional powers to promote 
commerce and to keep the national fiscal system steady, and in 
emergency the Legislature may endow him with still wider powers. This 
strengthening of the executive reflects recent American experience, but 
it is also in accordance with the native political and social heritage. 
A form of government should be the expression of national psychology 
and tradition, and political life in the Philippines is personal and gov- 
ernment paternalistic and highly centralized. The new chief executive, 
the head of the Nacionalista party, which has dominated Philippine 
politics since 1907, is essentially a dictator. 

What is there to prevent such a situation from degenerating into 
dictatorship of the South American type? The wide powers vested in 
Washington and the personality of the High Commissioner in Manila 
will be the main safeguards, but no less important is the good sense of 
the Nacionalista party itself. There is no other party which can furnish 
an alternative government—it is too early to say whether the more 
normal political situation of the Commonwealth may give rise to one 
—and there are no national non-political organizations able to exert 
a restraining influence on the executive. One of the most hopeful signs 
in Philippine life is the increasingly independent attitude towards gov- 
ernment taken by the local press; but in this scattered island community, 
with a small electorate and a low newspaper circulation, and with politi- 
cal power and administrative office almost entirely in the hands of the 
upper class, the safety of the Commonwealth rests ultimately with this 
class alone. They must be faithful to their trust and must not deny to 
others privileges they want for themselves. The recent Sakdal affair 
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sands as a warning of the danger of withholding constitutional liber- 
ties. They must so conduct themselves as to inspire universal confidence. 
The responsibility is theirs, as a party and as a class, but the main 
burden rests on their all-powerful leader, President Quezon, who holds 
the key position at the present stage in Philippine life, if the Common- 
wealth is to be a government for the people rather than one for politi- 
clans. 

The textbooks tell us that the formal law of a constitution is no guide 
to its actual working; with time, formal law comes to be overridden by 
constitutional conventions. In the Philippines, the political leaders 
adapted the Jones Law to local conditions in such a way as-te~give 
the Legislature extensive control over administration. Under a theoreti- 
cally presidential government, a Council of State comprising the Gov- 
ernor General and his department secretaries, as well as the leaders of 
the Legislature, recognized Filipino leadership in government; the de- 
partment heads might be summoned to either house of the Legislature 
to report, and they were chosen after each general election in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority party leaders. Government developed 
along parliamentary lines to a degree no one could have foreseen when 
the Organic Law was made. Under the last Governor General, with 
three department secretaries members of the Legislature and two other 
departments headed by former legislators, the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government were closer than at any time since 1916. 

For twenty years this has been a persistent tendency in Philippine 
government; but it was due entirely to the need of harmonizing the 
American executive with native political leadership in the Legislature, 
and with the termination of the Jones Law and the transfer of execu- 
tive responsibility to the Filipinos themselves, the desire to continue this 
semi-parliamentary feature vanished. The leading exponents of this 
development had little support in the Constitutional Convention. It 
was Mr. Osmefia who had molded Philippine government on these 
lines; Mr. Quezon guided the Convention. 

While the practice of allowing the department secretaries, on their 
own initiative or the request of the Legislature, to appear before the 
Assembly on any matter pertaining to their departments is to stand, 
the Constitution closes the door completely against the appointment of a 
Cabinet from the Legislature. It is perhaps unfortunate that the wording 
of the Jones Law on this point was not retained and the path of future 
development left open. The link between the two branches of govern- 
ment provided in this way might prove as valuable to a Filipino presi- 
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dent as it has to certain of the American Governors General. Even , 
slight degree of cabinet responsibility to the Legislature might become 
a valuable guard against unconstitutional dictatorship. The Constity. 
tional Convention, however, made up its mind to follow the American 
system and its decision illustrates the force of the American tradition 
in the Islands. Modern constitutional development is one continuous 
record of attempts to adjust institutions to the requirements of a chang. 
ing environment, and it will be interesting to see how the presidential 
system will evolve in its latest Philippine setting; the Filipinos are 
ingenious political architects. 

The Vice-President of the Commonwealth, elected along with the 
President for a six-year term, will not, unlike his American counterpart, 
be a member of the Legislature and a presiding officer. A Speaker, 
chosen by the Assembly, is to be its chairman, and this office will follow 
the American rather than the British model, favored by some Filipinos. 
The President may appoint the Vice-President a member of his cabi- 
net and also make him head of an executive department. The Jones 
Law required the American Vice-Governor to act as Secretary of Public 
Instruction; under the Commonwealth such a high official might well 
be placed in the Secretaryship of the Interior. There he would be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of public order and have supervision over 
the local governments, including the non-Christian tribes. 


RoM the organization of the first Philippine Assembly in 1907 the 
Filipinos have followed American models; the rules of the Legisla- 
ture were then based on the United States House of Representatives; 
such party organization as exists is on American lines, and the conduct 
of elections shows decided American influence. The machinery of goy- 
ernment was American, and American political methods inevitably 
molded those of the Philippines. But the inspiration at Malolos, where 
the Revolutionary Congress drafted its constitution in 1898, was Spanish 
and Spanish-American, and old traditions die hard. The generation of 
1898 still dominates political life, Spanish is still the language of poli- 
tics and society, and the Spanish-schooled are to be found even among 
the younger politicians. Of the sub-committee of the Convention which 
produced the first draft of the Constitution, four belonged to the new 
American generation, though one of them was of Spanish education, 
and the remaining three to the generation of 1898. In the Convention 
itself the older generation was also substantially represented. 

There is little doubt that it was the conservatism of 1898 which pre- 
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vented constitutional recognition of the act passed in 1933 granting 
woman suffrage. More important was the vitality shown by the old 
constitutional tradition. It was not strong enough to prevent the creation 
of a powerful executive (the Legislature was the predominant partner 
under the Malolos constitution), but the Convention followed a Malolos 
precedent in providing for a unicameral legislature. This is the most 
interesting outcome of the Convention, but it is not due altogether to 
an old tradition revived by recent European example, but also to failure 
to agree on that most stubborn of all convention problems—the election 
of the upper house. The Jones Law created a Senate and provided 
for its election by the same electorate as the House of Representatives; 
but the division of the Islands into twelve senatorial districts has never 
been satisfactory; the districts are too large and the difficulties of com- 
munication in an archipelago such that considerable sections of the popu- 
lation have always felt themselves unrepresented in the Senate. With 
the bulk of the laws passed in great haste during the closing session of 
the Legislature, the Senate has never had an opportunity to fulfill the 
traditional revisory function of a second chamber. Actually, the House, 
as heir to the earlier Assembly (1907-1916), rather than the Senate, 
has usually been the more conservative body. In view of this, there 
was considerable support for the creation of a unicameral legislature, 
and after a struggle the tradition of Malolos triumphed. Unquestionably 
the Convention took the right step; anything which makes for simpli- 
fication in the Philippine Government is to be welcomed, and the bi- 
cameral system had no deep roots in the country. 

But with a single-chamber legislature, who was to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s appointments? The legislative committee tried to follow another 
Malolos precedent, derived from some of the Spanish-American con- 
stitutions, and devised a Permanent Commission of 25, to be selected 
by each Assembly and presided over by the Speaker, with powers over 
appointments and impeachments and additional authority to recom- 
mend legislative measures to the Assembly. These traditions, American 
and Spanish-American, cut right across the older and younger genera- 
tions of politicians. While several of the American-trained constitutional 
experts supported this plan, the back bench delegates opposed it, as a 
threat to the power of the Assembly as a whole and a return of bi- 
cameralism through a back door. The Commission, it was claimed, 
would be a super-steering committee, or a Senate within the Assembly. 
Conflict between the two traditions led to one of the stormiest sessions 
of the Convention, and Malolos lost the day. The Convention entrusted 
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confirmation of appointments to a commission which is to be elected 
by each Assembly from among its own members “on the basis of pro. 
portional representation of the political parties therein.” How satisfac. 
tory a solution this is remains to be seen. It is almost certain to he 
manipulated so as to rivet still more firmly the hold of the Nacionalista 
Consolidado party on the national government. 

The introduction of a judicial element into the Assembly’s jurisdic. 
tion over its own election contests is a notable innovation which should 
discourage contestants and is some guarantee that the majority will not 
exploit its power too freely. But this electoral commission, as well as 
the appointment and impeachment commissions, are mainly window. 
dressing. They appear to be safeguards against executive and party 
domination; actually they place the executive and the party leaders 
almost beyond the reach of the Assembly as a whole, and they will 
operate as executive safeguards against the Legislature. 

To function in accordance with the Constitution, these bodies postu- 
late political parties. Here the Filipinos have ignored the realities of 
their own political situation. Since 1907 the Nacionalista party has been 
in incontestable power. About 1922 the rise of the Democrata party 
(mestizo offspring of the conservative and pro-American Progresista 
party and the radical Partido Democrata Nacional) gave promise of a 
real party system in the Legislature. The Democrata success, however, 
was due to a temporary split in the Nacionalista ranks rather than to 
any real growth of party life in the country, and in 1926, when it joined 
with the Nacionalista Consolidado in the National Supreme Council, in 
pursuit of independence, the party appeared to resign its opposition role. 
The controversy over the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act split the Nacionalista 
party and the Democrata remnant. Mr. Quezon’s personal magnetism 
and his party name, “Anti” (that is, Anti-Hare-Hawes-Cutting), won 
the 1934 election. Mr. Osmefia, head of the “Pro” Nacionalista faction, 
doubtless suffered somewhat from association with Democratas. On 
internal questions, such a connection is fatal to any other political group. 
The Democrata Progresista parent was the heir of the Federalist Party 
which Governor Taft had organized to cooperate with the American 
administration in the “Empire days.” Although the Partido Democrata 
Nacionalista predominated after their fusion with the Progresistas in 
1917, the new Democrata party was never able to live down its grand- 
parent. The principal result of the 1934 election has been the disappear- 
ance of the Democratas as a separate political group; they went down 
in the typhoon over the Independence law. The “Anti” and “Pro” 
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elected parties have come to be known as the “Majority” and “Minority,” and 
of pro doubtless the new Assembly will be organized on that basis. 
atisfac Quezon and Osmeiia reformed ranks after their split in 1922. Their 
to be cooperation in the organization of the Constitutional Convention sug- 
Nnalista gested that the breach between them over the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act 
was not likely to be permanent. The feeling engendered by this Act 
Tisdic. had been so tense and the 1934 general election so bitter that party 
hould considerations could not be entirely submerged during the whole course 
Il not of the Convention, but through most of it the basis remained non- 
ell as party. Mr. Roxas, a leading “Pro,” accompanied Mr. Quezon to the 
dow. United States to present the constitution to President Roosevelt, and 
Party Mr. Osmefia agreed to stand for the vice-presidency of the Common- 
-aders wealth. “Majority” and “Minority” notwithstanding, the coalition is 
will on and fusion will follow in due course. The Nacionalista Consolidado 
party is at its zenith. 
rostu- In the Philippines, politics are personal and factional to a degree un- 
es of known in the modern democracies of the West, but not unlike that of 
been eighteenth and early nineteenth century Britain. The more powerful 
party local families dominate political life, and it is only in constituencies 
esista where well-known figures are rivals, or when a well-advertised issue 
of a like the acceptance of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act is before the people 
ever, that a national point of view carries weight. Even then regional factors 
n to tell. The 1934 elections revealed that roughly Luzon follows Quezon 
ined and the Visayas Osmefia; but over all local rivalries looms the glamour 
I, in of these two leaders of the Nacionalista party. They have dominated 
role. Philippine public life for thirty years; they control place and prefer- 
lista ment; they iron out rivalries and so hold the ambitious within the 
uism bosom of the party. It does not appear likely that a two-party system 
won will develop; as long as there is a continuation of the dynamic leader- 
ion, ship which both Osmefia and Quezon have given the Nacionalista 
On party, the Philippines will be a one-party country. Inevitably other 
up. leadership, as in the Democrata party, will pale in comparison. But rep- 
arty resentative government has reached no final form anywhere and the 
can Filipinos will no doubt arrive at some special system to suit their pecu- 
liar situation. 
in 
nd- HE independence of the judiciary is a vital principle in the opera-__ 
val den of every government. Hitherto, in the Philippines, the judiciary 
i has been too exposed to interference from the Legislature; salaries have 
not been secure; the Secretary of Justice has had the power to transfer 
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judges for a limited period from one district to another; and in its re. 
organization of the judiciary in 1932 the Legislature indirectly removed 
some judges from office. The resignation of certain judges to take part 
in last year’s general election revealed that the dividing line between 
the judiciary and politics had become dangerously narrow. At this stage 
in Philippine history—with the establishment of the Commonwealth 
and with a constitution to interpret—the strengthening of the judiciary 
became imperative. Praiseworthy efforts were made by a distinguished 
group of delegates to the Constitutional Convention to establish adequate 
constitutional safeguards. The Constitution, as a result, provides for 
security of tenure, which the Organic Act of 1916 did not guarantee 
as a principle, and increases judicial independence of the Legislature. 
The Convention almost succeeded in placing appointments on a model 
basis. It was proposed that the judges themselves should present the 
President with lists of names, from which he was to choose his nominees, 
Few reforms would be more beneficial; but its supporters failed to 
carry it. The power of the executive and the Legislature over appoint- 
ments will therefore remain unfettered. It has been the practice in 
recent years for the Governor General to consult the Supreme Court 
and the Bar Association in making his appointments to the judiciary. 
The last Governor General, Mr. Frank Murphy, set up an Advisory 
Council for this and other purposes. The Filipino President should con- 
tinue this sound plan; it is a good second-best and will increase con- 
fidence in his appointments. A step in the right direction is the require- 
ment that ali justices of the peace must be lawyers. This should lead 
to an improvement in the administration of justice in these courts, and 
actually raise the standard throughout the whole judiciary. Careers 


— might now be made in the judicial service. 


The inauguration of the Commonwealth should be followed by ad- 
ministrative reforms. Reform is a slow process in all countries, but all 
Filipinos know that the existing election procedure holds the door 
wide open to corruption, that the continuation of the American pork- 
barrel method of public works appropriation endangers their otherwise 
modern budgetary system, and that the municipal police forces have 
long needed reorganization. In the past the Legislature has often been 
excused for its delays and blindness to these needs, on the score that it 
would not act in any way which might weaken its position or political 
power while the chief executive was American. That excuse no longer 
holds. Reform is now urgent, and there are Filipino experts enough 
who know how to set about it. 
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its re. But perhaps more important for the immediate welfare of the Com- 
moved monwealth is wide agrarian reform. Little has ever been done for the 
© part Filipino farmer, and the Sakdal outbreak is but the latest manifestation 
tween of the chronic rural discontent which prevails in some parts of the 
; Stage Islands. The translation of the fine phraseology of the Constitution 
vealth into economic betterment, and the conversion of the Tenancy Act of 
liciary a few years ago into live reality constitute a test for Filipino executive 
lished ability. The Tydings-McDuffie Act gives the Commonwealth full con- 
quate trol over the public domain, presidential approval being no longer 
S for necessary. 
antee Possibly the world will assess the capacity of the Filipinos for govern-___ 
ature, ment by their handling of the minority peoples of the Islands. The 
node] Tydings-McDufhe Act provides no specific safeguards for the non- 
t the Christian folk, and in consequence the Philippine Government is now 
nees, in complete control. There never was such an opportunity for a young 
d to nation to prove itself; but sound administration and the maintenance 
oint- of public order must come first. The original draft of the Constitution 
e in laid down that until the non-Christians reached political maturity, their 
ourt welfare was to be regarded as “a trust to be administered by the State 
lary. to their best advantage,” but no such provision exists in the Constitu- 
sory tion as finally approved. However the omission of this gesture need not 
con- be construed as a failure on the part of the Filipinos to appreciate the 
con- importance of the non-Christians to their own national future. If few 
lire- of the politicians have intimate knowledge of the problem there is a 
ead growing realization of its significance. 
and The Constitution registers little change in the present non-Christian 
ers position. Four of the non-Christian provinces have been recently 
liquidated as “special” governments, and like the “regular” Christian 
ad- Filipino provinces they now elect their provincial boards. From now on 
all they will also be represented in the Legislature by elective members, 
00r instead of by appointees of the Governor General, as under the Jones 
rk- Law. But, appointive or elective, non-Christian representation is illusory, 
ise perhaps inevitably so. The Mountain province, in Luzon, and the three 
ve Moro provinces, Lanao and Cotabato, in Mindanao, and Sulu, remain 
en on their existing “special” basis with appointive governors, and presum- 
it ably will continue to be linked with a Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 
al or possibly with a revived, though more restricted, Department of 
er Mindanao and Sulu. The reference to these regions in the Constitution 
rh shows that the Filipinos have made up their minds not to hustle the 
Moros into democratic methods; it is hoped that the Commonwealth 
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Government will make haste slowly in the Mountain province also, 
and not force the pace of assimilation in order to attain a superficial 
administrative uniformity. 

Clearly the Commonwealth brings to the Filipinos a wide measure 
of autonomy. But it is a further preparatory stage and not independent 
statehood that they now enter upon, and in consequence the United 
States retains considerable safeguards. These may be divided into three 


~~——classes: reservations, barriers, and controls. Foreign affairs and defence 


are reserved subjects and come under direct American supervision. Each 
branch of the United States Government acts as a barrier over which 
the Philippine Government cannot get without permission. The assent 
of Congress is needed for any increase in the public debt beyond exist. 
ing limits. Decisions of the courts of the Philippines will continue to 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States. No 
foreign loans may be contracted without the President’s consent, and 
his approval is needed for all acts concerning currency, coinage, im- 
ports, exports and immigration, and for all amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Appeals from the decisions of the Philippine Auditor also lie 
with the President. Both High Commissioner and Commonwealth 
President must report annually to the United States President and Con. 
gress. 

Lastly, the controls, for use in case of real necessity. The President 
of the United States may suspend any law or contract which in his 
opinion would result in failure on the part of the Philippine Govern. 
ment to fulfill its contracts or meet its bonded indebtedness, or to pro- 
vide for its sinking funds; or which seems likely to impair the currency 
reserve; or which may violate the international obligations of the United 
States. He may go further. If the Government of the Commonwealth 
fails to meet its bonds, the President may direct his representative, the 
High Commissioner, to take over the customs offices and administer 
them, applying their revenues to pay off the overdue indebtedness. And 
this is not the limit of his power. By Presidential proclamation, the 
United States may intervene in the Philippines for the preservation of 
the Commonwealth, for the maintenance of the Government as set up 
under the new Constitution, for the discharge of government obliga- 
tions and for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty. 

Under the Act, the High Commissioner has but one positive function: 
to report to the President failure to meet indebtedness and then to 
administer the customs department, if so instructed. But obviously his 
role will not end here; he is more than a “mere fiduciary agent” or a 
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“sublimitated observer” as he has been described. The safeguards of 


ce also, 
perficial the Commonwealth constitution will be exercised on his advice; his 
influence will tell with the Commonwealth Government. The arrange- 
measure ments for the High-Commissionership have been much criticized on 
pendent account of their vagueness. Definition of his powers is asked for. It is 
United worth while recalling that under the original Fairfield Bill, the High 
© three Commissioner was authorized to apply many of the controls now in the 
defence hands of the President himself, and that the Filipinos objected to the 
1. Each plan on the ground that it would lead to local friction. There is much 
which to support this view; final decision in the hands of the President should 
assent lessen the danger of strained relations between the High Commissioner 
1 exist. and the Philippine Government and make any action which may be 
nue to taken more acceptable to the Filipinos. A decision in Manila is one 


es. No thing, a decision in Washington a much more palatable alternative. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act enhances the value of the High-Commis- 


it, and 
e, im- sionership to the Government of the United States in the exercise of its 
> Con. safeguard powers. To enable the commissioner to keep in touch with 
Iso lie the local government he is to be given access to all its records and he 
wealth is to have assistants, including a financial expert. The value of such 
1 Con- advisers will depend on their willingness to make careers in this service. 
The Philippines Free Press has described the Constitution as “a 

sident goodly vessel, one which if properly manned will be able to ride out 
in his every storm.” It is a credit to its builders; but it is a small vessel never- 
overn- theless; and a small vessel, according to a Sulu proverb, must sail close 
> pro- to the shore. The future depends on the spirit in which the Act and the 
rency Constitution are worked, and on the personality of the High Commis- 
Jnited sioner and his relations with the Philippine Government. If persuasion 
vealth fails, there are the safeguards, which should be applied fearlessly. There 
e, the is little reason to believe that experience in Cuba with the Platt Amend- 
nister ment is much of a guide for American-Philippine relations. As an ex- 
And periment in government this scheme should work, but nothing is more 
, the likely to endanger it than a belief that Philippine fiscal policy is dictated 
on of from Washington in the interests of American trade, unless it be con- 
et up tinuous failure to realize that the Islands represent not solely a domes- 
dliga- tic problem for the United States, but a complicating factor in a delicate 
y. international situation, Ultimately, the good sense of the American 
tion: people will doubtless prevail and a solution as satisfactory to all parties 
n to as is humanly possible will be worked out. : 
y his 
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REFORM AND POLITICS IN CANADA 


H. Cart Go ipenserc 


am economic crisis has led everywhere to a re-examination of 

the principles underlying the structure of the body politic. Reforms 
are the order of the day. They vary in each country with its peculiar 
problems and characteristics, and with the nature and outlook of the 
men in possession of political power. They share in common some de- 
parture from the economic liberalism of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Whether it is the “New Deal” in America, recent 
legislation in Great Britain, or reforms in Canada, the break with the 
past is significant. 

In Canada, social and economic reform has been long delayed. A 
young country, it was constantly assured that it would inevitably parallel 
the growth and progress of its southern neighbor, the United States. 
It did not feel that it required the social legislation which a country 
in as advanced a stage of industrialization as Great Britain had intro- 
duced. Optimism—the optimism of pioneers—and a faith in laissez- 
faire ruled. There was state intervention of course. Governments had 
built railways directly and had guaranteed the bonds of private railway 
companies. Parliament had erected a high tariff wall for the develop- 
ment and the protection of industries. Tariff protection was, in fact, the 
principal point of difference between the two major political parties. 
The Conservatives had enacted the “National Policy” of protection in 
1879 and favored its maintenance and extension; the Liberals advocated 
moderate tariffs and reciprocity in trade. Their respective attitudes on 
other national problems were not based on any essential difference as 
to the duties and functions of government. The party situation was 
similar to that in the United States. 

New social and industrial problems arose in Canada, as elsewhere, 
in the aftermath of the World War. They required an extension of the 
activities of the state. This trend conflicted with the Constitution, the 
British North America Act, which was passed by the British Parliament 
in 1867, in the heyday of laissez-faire: it did not foresee the regulation 
of social and economic life by governments. It created a Federal Con- 
stitution; and divided the powers of government between the Dominion 
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Reform and Politics in Canada 


Parliament and the provincial legislatures. To the former it assigned 
the power to legislate for the “peace, order and good government of 
Canada,” and, amongst other broad powers, “the regulation of trade 
and commerce”; to the latter it gave control, inter alia, of “property 
and civil rights in the province.” Notwithstanding the broader powers 
of the Dominion Parliament, the interpretation of the Courts has made 
the specified provincial power over property and civil rights the ef- 
fective residuary clause of the Constitution. In the absence of circum- 
stances constituting a national emergency, such as war, the whole field 
of social legislation and the regulation of economic activity in general 
have been held to fall within the powers of the provinces. 

In an age of increasing social and economic unity, uniform legisla- 
tion on a national scale to cope with the problems of the post-War and 
depression eras was thereby rendered difficult in Canada. The fact that 
the Constitution guaranteed certain minority rights and that it could 
only be amended by the British Parliament added to the complexities 
of the situation. It has, therefore, of necessity, been taken for granted 
that the concurrence of the provincial legislatures is essential in order 
to give effect to certain major Federal measures. When the Liberal 
Administration of Mr. Mackenzie King introduced old-age-pensions 
legislation in 1926, it became effective only in those provinces which 
enacted a corresponding measure. This applied, in general, where Fed- 
eral legislation, outside of a specified Federal power, affected property 
and civil rights in a province. 

Canada, therefore, like the United States, entered the depression defi- 
cient in social legislation and with constitutional rigidities which were 
bound to impede remedial action. And yet it was to prove particularly 
susceptible to the effects of a prolonged depression. In area almost as 
large as Europe, it supports a population of about ten and a half mil- 
lions. Essentially a producer of primary commodities sold in world 
markets, it also supports extensive manufacturing industries protected by 
tariffs and dependent upon the domestic market. It has erected an ex- 
tensive capital plant involving the payment of heavy annual fixed 
charges. Its income is flexible; its expenses are rigid. The decline in 
foreign trade and the disastrous fall in raw commodity prices, after 
1929, reduced the national income and impoverished the primary pro- 
ducer. This decline in the income of large sections of the population, 
in turn, diminished the demand for manufactured goods and resulted 
in severe unemployment in the secondary industries. The effects were 
cumulative: no section of the country escaped. 
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The resultant economic discontent was mainly responsible for the 
defeat of Mr. King’s Liberal Government in the general elections of 
1930. The Conservative Party led by Mr. Richard B. Bennett came into 
power on a promise to raise tariffs and to end unemployment. The new 
Parliament soon raised tariffs—and to a very high level. In 1932 the 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa was summoned in order to 
increase trade within the Empire—largely at the expense of trade with 
the rest of the world. But tariff tinkering could not banish unemploy- 
ment. While its effects helped to support the foreign exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar, it tended to aggravate the economic disequilib- 
rium in Canada by penalizing the export industries. The problems of 
depression required different measures. 

There has been a general abandonment of orthodox economic policy 
in the present crisis. Such a policy relies on natural forces to restore 
equilibrium. Deflation is allowed to take its course; the weaker units 
in industry are weeded out; and readjustment is effected on a new basis 
of costs and prices. Both Great Britain and the United States were 
orthodox in seeking to effect a reduction in interest rates, a refinancing 
of debts, and an expansion of bank credit. But British monetary and 
trade policies have not been so orthodox. They include the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard; the creation of an Equalization Fund to 
regulate exchange fluctuations; the raising of tariff barriers; the adop- 
tion of import quotas; and the regulation of the production and market- 
ing of domestic agricultural products. Nor was President Hoover 
orthodox in his agricultural stabilization operations, and in the crea- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
bolstering weak banks and railways, thereby hindering the normal course 
of deflation. Since Canada’s economic ties are closest with Great Britain 
and the United States their policies have influenced its reforms. 

In his first three years of office, Mr. Bennett pursued a traditional 
policy. It was modified, of course, by the necessity of voting millions 
of dollars for the relief of the destitute unemployed, and by financial 
aid to the embarrassed western provinces. But there was nothing radi- 
cal, nothing sensational. He relied upon natural forces. He urged a 
return to the old virtues of “hard work and thrift”—when there was 
no work and nothing to save. When the Socialist groups, under various 
names, advocated a radical transformation of society, they were looked 
upon with contempt. They were accused of exploiting the sufferings of 
the people. And hard times continued! 

In 1933 the depression in the United States was reaching its most seri- 
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Reform and Politics in Canada 


gus stage. Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated as President amidst the ruins 
of the banking structure. The nation was in a mood for sensational 
measures; it was electrified by the new President’s inaugural address. 
He promised a “new deal” for “the forgotten man”; he undertook “to 
drive the money-changers out of the temple.” His successive acts re- 
sored confidence at home and were to provide an impetus for reform 
measures in other countries, where natural forces and unemployment 
lief alone failed to improve economic conditions. 

Mr. Bennett, at the outset, declared that there was no place for an 
‘N.R.A.” in Canada; that a policy based upon higher wages and 
| shorter hours of work would be detrimental to her export trade; and 
that, in any event, Canada was recovering without the need of more 
sate intervention. He was applauded by the Conservative press in 
Canada; he was hailed by the anti-Roosevelt press in the United States. 
Nevertheless, he was not to pursue a traditional policy much longer. 


uE Parliamentary session of 1934 witnessed the introduction of new 
lea for dealing with the depression in Canada. The new legisla- 
tion was not accompanied by excitement and display as in the United 
States: it was not even called a “New Deal.” It was explained by the 
Prime Minister as an extension of state activity in consequence of eco- 
nomic changes. Mr. Bennett had for some time been interested in Eng- 
land’s banking and monetary system as a means of controlling industrial 
fuctuations. Pursuant to the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
appointed by him, and in the face of opposition from the private banks, 
Parliament in 1934 enacted legislation creating a central bank. Its func- 
tions are “to regulate credit and currency”; “to control and protect the 
external value of the national monetary unit”; and “to mitigate by its 
influence fluctuations in the general level of production, trade, prices 
and employment, so far as may be possible within the scope of mone- 
tary action.” Banking reform was amongst the first of Canada’s “new 
deal” measures; it was essentially influenced by central banking practice 
in England. 

The influence of British legislation is als» apparent in other “new 
deal” enactments of 1934. The Natural Products Marketing Act es- 
tablished a Dominion Board with powers to license the producers of a 
wide range of products, to regulate the time, place, and manner of mar- 
keting, and the quantity and quality of the goods to be marketed, and 
to prohibit the marketing of any regulated product. The legislation was 
bitterly condemned by the orthodox Conservative press and by the Lib- 
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erals as a gross interference with freedom; it was approved by the 
Socialist groups. It corresponds in large part to the marketing scheme 
which have been introduced in Great Britain since 1930. 

The English Joint-Stock Companies Act was the model for amend. 
ments to the Dominion Companies Act, whereby its provisions were 
rendered more stringent. Pursuant to the recommendations of the World 
Economic Conference of 1933, monetary legislation reduced the pre. 
scribed gold reserve against notes, with a consequent expansion of 
the currency. An Act “to facilitate compromises and arrangements be. 
tween farmers and their creditors” was along the lines of United States 
farm relief legislation. A moderate public works program was also in. 
fluenced by American policies. 

This first instalment of a “new deal” did not allay political dis. 
content in Canada. The new measures were followed by disastrous de. 
feats of provincial Conservative governments and of Conservative 
candidates in Federal by-elections. It was apparent that other methods 
were necessary to appeal to the electorate. It was then that Mr. Bennett 
turned to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The political and psychological methods employed in introducing the 
“New Deal” in the United States naturally attracted foreign attention, 
They appealed in particular to Mr. Harry Stevens, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce in Mr. Bennett’s Administration. Early in 1934 Mr. 
Stevens aroused public interest by attacking with evangelical fervor 
the abuses in Canadian industry and finance. He demanded a thorough 
investigation into the exploitation of wage-earners and primary pro- 
ducers and the elimination of the small business-man by monopolistic 
corporations. His crusade could not be disregarded. 

The Government appointed a Parliamentary Committee on Price 
Spreads and Mass Buying, which subsequently became a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, with wide powers, under ihe chairmanship of Mr. 
Stevens. It examined the intimate details of corporate business; it heard 
the testimony of financiers, industrialists, wage-earners and primary pro- 
ducers; its sessions received wide publicity. It made startling disclosures 
about Canada’s industrial and financial set-up; it pointed to watered stock 
and exorbitant profits, miserably low wages and long hours of work, 
cut-throat competition and unethical business practices, exploitation of 
the consumer, the wage-earner and the primary producer, and evasion of 
taxation. The effects on the public mind were similar to those produced 
by the inquiry of the United States Senate Committee into banking 
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Reform and Politics in Canada 


and stock-exchange practices. They prepared the way for more extensive 
reforms in Canada. 

While the Royal Commission was still conducting its inquiry, Mr. 
Stevens indiscreetly made public an address denouncing the practices 
of particular corporations. It created a furore in business circles, already 
antagonistic to the Minister. It caused disagreement in the Cabinet. 
Bitter words passed between Mr. Bennett and his Minister. Mr. Stevens 
resigned his portfolio and the Chairmanship of the Commission, accus- 
ing the Prime Minister of being under the dominance of large cor- 
porations. The Conservative Party was threatened with division; but 
the inquiry into “big business” continued. 

Towards the end of 1934 new portents appeared in Ottawa. Major W. 
D. Herridge, Canadian Minister to the United States, brother-in-law 
and intimate adviser of Mr. Bennett, in the latter’s presence, delivered 
a public address denouncing the evils of the capitalist system, pointing 
to the inequalities in the distribution of wealth, and recommending 
reform and control. He had apparently been greatly influenced by his 
surroundings in Washington: he spoke with all the enthusiasm of a 
“New Dealer.” Within a few days it was announced that the Prime 
Minister would deliver a series of radio broadcasts on the political sit- 
uation. They created an immediate sensation. 

On the night of January 2nd, 1935, in the first of five broadcasts, 
Mr. Bennett startled the Canadian public. He outdid Mr. Stevens. He 
attacked the evils of capitalism; he pointed to iniquities in “big busi- 
ness”; he criticized the unequal distribution of income; he proclaimed 
the end of laissez-faire; he asserted that the profit motive cannot be left 
“unrestrained, uncontrolled, free to do as it pleases”; he demanded 
a new deal for labor. “There must be an end,” he said, “to child 
labor, and there must be an end to sweat-shop conditions. There must 
be an end to the idea that a workman should be held to his labor 
throughout the daylight hours of every day. I believe that our workers 
must have more leisure.” Mr. Bennett then proposed a policy of reform 
based or the premise that free and uncontrolled capitalism had failed, 
and that Government control and regulation are accordingly essential. 

In the session of 1935 the Dominion Parliament in part implemented 
Mr. Bennett’s promises, and also gave effect to some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. It established a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. It provided for the Federal fixing and 
enforcement of minimum rates of wages. It enacted the eight-hour day, 
the forty-eight-hour week, and a weekly day of rest in industrial es- 
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tablishments. It attempted to regulate business practices by making it 
a criminal offense to seek to destroy competition by selling at “un. 
reasonably” low prices or at different prices in different parts of Canada, 
and to grant different rebates to customers buying under similar condi- 
tions. It created a Trade and Industry Commission to investigate unfair 
trade practices, to administer legislation prohibiting combines in re. 
straint of trade, and to recommend to the Government the approval 
of price agreements subject to the Commission’s supervision. It increased 
the rate of taxation on “unearned” income. It reformed the Companies 
Act. It provided for public works, and enacted a Housing Act to revive 
the building industry and to facilitate slum-clearance. It set up a Wheat 
Board authorized to buy wheat at a fixed price from producers and to 
operate the wheat market in general. It provided for the appointment 
of an Economic Council of Canada. 

This “new deal” for Canada was neither radical nor sensational, 
While Mr. Roosevelt’s measures provided the impetus, the substantive 
legislation was not based upon the “New Deal” in the United States. 
The social reforms were founded upon the practice and experience 
of Great Britain and other European countries. The changes in legisla- 
tion regulating corporate financing were influenced by the provisions of 
English company law. The creation of a Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion paralleled American legislation of twenty years ago. Circumstances 
alone explain the introduction of the whole series of reforms in Canada 
within the period of one year. 

Mr. Bennett was facing a general election. The tide was obviously 
against him. He was anxious to place his opponents on the defensive. 
He therefore proceeded rapidly and in a somewhat spectacular fashion. 
He leaped the constitutional hurdle of provincial jurisdiction over 
“property and civil rights” by asking Parliament to ratify draft con- 
ventions of the International Labor Office and then to enact social 
legislation in virtue of the Federal power to perform the obligations 
arising under treaties. He asserted in support of other measures the 
Federal powers to regulate trade and commerce, to raise money by any 
mode or system of taxation, to legislate on crime, and “to make laws 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada.” It was a daring 
move, but even Mr. Bennett’s Minister of Justice questioned the con- 
stitutionality of measures which he was himself introducing in Parlia- 
ment! Nevertheless, the reforms established the principle of national 
responsibility for the economic welfare of the citizens, and this in it- 
self is bound to lead to constitutional changes. 
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Reform and Politics in Canada 


The enactment of the “new deal” was in the nature of an anti- 
dimax. The legislation met with singularly unanimous approval in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Mackenzie King, leader of the Liberal Party, 
feared the tendency towards regimentation and loss of freedom conse- 
quent upon an extension of state regulation of industry, and pointed 
to the constitutional problems, but he favored social and industrial 
reforms. Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, Socialist leader, had no faith in con- 
trolled capitalism, but he was not opposed to a “new deal.” Mr. Bennett, 
therefore, failed in his efforts to place his opponents on the defensive: 
his measures cut across party lines. 

Parliament was dissolved in August, 1935. A long election campaign 
ensued. Mr. Stevens complicated the situation by severing his connec- 
tion with the Conservatives and forming the new Reconstruction Party. 
He again vigorously denounced the abuses of banks and industrial 
corporations, and submitted a program based upon extensive regulation 
and control by the state. His policy of controlled capitalism, and its 
interpretation by certain Reconstruction candidates, at times struck a 
Fascist note. Mr. Bennett campaigned on a mixed Conservative and 
“new deal” platform. He defended the principles of high tariff protec- 
tion and offered new social reforms, including the retirement of workers 
at sixty. Mr. Woodsworth proposed a policy of socialism. Mr. Mackenzie 
King defied the trends of the times: he appealed to the electors on an 
essentially liberal program. He pointed to the dangers of dictatorship 
inherent in current legislation and urged wider political and economic 
freedom. He advocated the lowering of tariff barriers and the expansion 
of international trade as the principal means to recovery. “Economic 
recovery,” he added, “is essential to social reform. It is the one and 
only sure foundation for the successful establishment and continuous 
operation of social services. . . . To seek to erect an ambitious program 
of social services upon a stationary or diminishing national income, is 
like building a house upon the sands.” 

In the elections of October 14th, the Liberal Party won an overwhelm- 
ing victory: it elected 178 out of the 245 members of the House of 
Commons. The remaining parties trailed far behind. The new House 
includes forty Conservatives, seventeen Social Credit members, seven 
followers of Mr. Woodsworth, and Mr. Stevens, the only Reconstruc- 
tionist elected, although his party polled eight per cent of the total vote. 
Mr. Mackenzie King has accordingly been returned to power with the 
largest Parliamentary majority since Confederation. 

The new Liberal Administration has acted with speed. It has com- 
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pleted a reciprocal trade agreement with the United States. It has held 
a Dominion-Provincial Conference in order to discuss and to prepare 
a basis for policies on unemployment, finance, social services, and other 
matters of mutual concern. It has referred the question of the constity. 
tional validity of Mr. Bennett’s major “new deal” measures for decision 
by the Supreme Court. But this does not mean an end to social reform: 
the Liberal Government will not turn the clock back. In the words of 
Mr. Mackenzie King, “We take up at once, as our supreme task, the 
endeavor to end poverty in the midst of plenty, starvation and unneces. 
sary suffering in a land of abundance, and distress in a country more 
blessed by Providence than any other on the face of the globe. . . .” 
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THE NEMESIS OF NATIONAL PLANNING 
H. V. Hopson 


ie, is the economic catchword of the moment, and like 
most catchwords it conveys a multitude of virtues while covering a 
multitude of sins. In its different manifestations, “planning” is in- 
spired by two main motives—socialistic theory (in its most inclusive 
sense) and reaction to world depression. A secondary motive, deriving 
its force from the latter of these, is the concept of overproduction as 
a major cause of world depression. While national polities are the 
usual instruments of planning, for the simple reason that there is today 
no international organization capable of controlling the various phases 
of economic life, international trade and finance are immediately and di- 
rectly affected. It is with this aspect of national planning that this article 
is concerned. 

The economic system is world-wide, the governmental instruments for 
controlling it are national. The inevitable outcome of this contrast, in 
a period of low prices and bad trade, has been a series of attempts to 
defend national economies from the world slump. In the first phase of 
this movement, when the attempts took the form of higher tariffs, em- 
bargoes on capital movements, the withholding of debt service, forced 
conversions, devaluation of currencies, and so on, planning scarcely en- 
tered the scene. But the next phase, arising naturally out of the first, 
was not long in coming. It is characterized by quota systems, direct 
control of the allotment of foreign exchange for imports, increased 
participation of government in industry and trade, interference with 
private mortgages and interest rates, regulation of primary production, 
rationalization of industries under government pressure or with gov- 
ernment capital, and often organized dumping through the establish- 
ment of artificial home prices high enough to compensate producers for 
losses incurred on exports. The element of planning now inevitably 
comes into the picture, and a new theory of the economic functions of 
the State, to fit in with the new practice, becomes popular. The gulf 
between socialism and the doctrines accepted in clubs and offices nar- 
rows. The two main motives of planning begin to merge into one. 

Where fascist governments have been in power, this second phase 
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has come sooner and proceeded further. The practice of planning is als. 
advanced by a militarist outlook, which depreciates the rights of the 
individual and constantly envisages the necessities of war time. But fas. 
cist countries and democratic countries alike are today concerned with 
theory and practice of national economic planning that would haye 
been quite repugnant to ordinary opinion even a few years ago. Neither 
the economic stimulus nor the nature of the reaction differs betweep 
fascist and democratic countries; the difference lies in the available 
means of governmental action, and therefore the degree to which action 
can be pressed. At the same time, there is a profound gulf between 
the fascist and the social-democratic approach to the same problem, 
Fascism is essentially a national movement, social-democracy an inter. 
national one. To the fascist, foreign trade is a dangerous necessity for 
the State, a hostage to the world; to the social-democrat, foreign trade 
is an instrument, though perhaps a two-edged one, for increasing the 
welfare of the individual. 

Nevertheless, in the existing state of world government there is much 
in common between the international consequences of fascist and of 
social-democratic planning. Whatever its motives, national planning is 
essentially protectionist in its effect. If the future of any national in- 
dustry, or of the country’s industry as a whole, is to be planned, the 
stability of its market must be assured. This is equally true whether 
the planning takes the form of direct governmental control or that 
of “self-government in industry.” The safeguarding of the home market 
is a comparatively simple matter for industries subject to the competition 
of imports, but what of industries producing largely for export? At- 
tempts to assure their markets may take the form of special preferential 
agreements or of international cartels. Here cause and effect become 
entwined. Ordinary tariff preferences, it is true, do not presuppose na- 
tional planning in the industries concerned, but arrangements for in- 
ternational specialization, like the Montreal Pact between United 
Kingdom and Canadian steel producers, require a high degree of na- 
tional industrial organization as a condition of their effective operation, 
and the same is still more patently true of international cartels. British 
participation in the Continental Steel Cartel resulted promptly from the 
organization of steel producers in Great Britain in a federation capable 
of allotting quotas and controlling export sales; it would not have been 
possible before such an organization existed. Thus the parcelling out of 
world markets and the national planning of export industries are de- 
pendent upon each other. 
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The Nemesis of National Planning 


In many industries, however, it may not be possible to organize an 
international cartel, or to negotiate preferences capable of securing ade- 
quate and profitable markets abroad. In such cases, national planning 
commonly resorts to methods of dumping. The dumping performed by 
national cartels, trusts or monopolies is too familiar a fact to need de- 
scription. Dumping of primary products has become general at a later 
period. Australia—in many ways one of the countries most advanced in 
social-democratic planning—has systematically supported export indus- 
tries (chiefly butter, dried fruits, sugar and now wheat) by fixing a 
“home consumption price” well above the price obtainable on export 
markets, with the purpose of raising the total return to producers to a 
remunerative level. Similar methods of dumping are familiar in the 
United States under the processing tax system, which is one of the 
leading exhibits in an investigation of present-day “planning.” The 
nemesis of such devices arrives when importing countries impose a 
compensating levy, the proceeds of which are used to establish a profit- 
able price for their home producers. This virtually happens, for in- 
stance, under the British flour-levy-cum-wheat-quota plan, and it is 
projected in the system of levy-subsidy for dairy products mooted by 
the same Government. Thus once again planning and protectionism 
are seen to go hand in hand. 

Even international schemes for the restriction of primary production 
—the most notorious form of international planning today—often as- 
sume a protectionist character. The quota plans and proposals of the 
United Kingdom Government, intended as they are to further the ad- 
justment of the world supply of meat and dairy products to the ap- 
parent world demand, have been inspired at bottom by the desire to 
protect the home producers. The sequence is: national planning, protec- 
tion, international planning. But the international planning is not an 
alternative to protectionism; it is forced to acquiesce in the pro- 
tectionism and to seek only to mitigate its effects. The “overproduc- 
tion” of wheat that gave rise to the International Wheat Agreement 
of 1933 was due essentially to the protectionism of the importing 
countries, which expanded their own output while preventing the 
absorption of the comparatively small world surplus. Under the agree- 
ment the exporting countries accepted this situation; they undertook 
to restrict their production until prices rose, and only then would 
the importing countries be called upon to reduce their barriers to 
trade in wheat. Another example of the same sequence is furnished 
by the copper industry. The American tariff of four cents a pound, 
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without which the “planning” of the United States industry under 
N.R.A. (which fixed a home price of nine cents a pound) would have 
been impossible, was the leading factor in limiting world markets and 
depressing the world price. The other copper producers were forced 
to acquiesce; they were able to demand, in return for their own te. 
striction of output, not that the American market should be unlocked, 
but only that American dumped exports should also be subject to con. 
trol. 

Quantitative import quotas, fitting logically into a scheme of output 
restriction in exporting countries, have been adopted by many European 
countries with no such international purpose, but because a tariff of any 
reasonable height was incapable of withstanding dumping or the forced 
liquidation of “crisis” stocks. Indeed it is of little consequence whether 
the ostensible motive has been national or international in scope; the 
assured market is the prerequisite of national planning, and protection 
is the means whereby it is secured. National planning, of course, does 
not necessarily imply keeping imported products out altogether; but 
while the protectionist looks chiefly to the price of the imports, the 
planner must needs pay even more attention to their quantity. For 
this reason the quota rather than the tariff is likely to be his chosen 
weapon of protection. 


a the world of national plans is essentially a protectionist world, 
a world with national markets parcelled out by means of tariffs, 
quotas, cartels, production control. In such a world the country that must 
needs maintain a large volume of export trade (either because it must pay 
for food and raw materials that it cannot produce itself, or because it 
must dispose of food and raw materials that it cannot consume itself) is 
at an obvious disadvantage. Such countries are likely to find themselves 
compelled to adopt, in effect, a system of dumping. Dumping, of course, 
in its accepted sense, means selling a product abroad at a lower price 
than it commands at home. But without literally dumping any par- 
ticular commodity a country may build up an economy which virtually 
applies the principle of dumping to its exportable output as a whole. 
One way of doing this is artificial undervaluation of the currency. 
Exchange depreciation itself does not constitute dumping, but if the ex- 
change is artificially pegged at a lower level than would be determined 
by the economic balance of payments, then the whole national economy 
becomes organized on a dumping basis. 

Suppose, for example, that the United States dollar is pegged at 5 
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The Nemesis of National Planning 


»o the pound sterling when its economic value is 4 to the pound; then 
, commodity exported to the British market at £1 a unit, and sold at 
home at $5 a unit, is apparently not dumped, but since the true eco- 
nomic equivalent to the £ would be $4, the system conceals an effective 
dumping margin of a dollar a unit. The broad economic difference be- 
pween this and the literal dumping of particular articles lies in who 
says the cost of the dumping. In the literal case, the home consumer 
of the product in question pays; in the case of the artificial under- 
valuation, all home consumers pay, especially those who buy imported 
sods. Still other classes can be made to pay for the organization of 
the national economy on a dumping basis: taxpayers, if there is a direct 
subsidy on exports; workers in the export industries, if their wages 
are kept below the average; or the country’s creditors, if the repurchase 
of their bonds at bargain prices, the result of deliberate default, is 
employed to cheapen selected exports. 

In any case, somebody must pay. And it is here that the limits of 
national planning in the world of today are most clearly marked. Dump- 
ing engenders retaliatory protection, and if this is to be overcome the 
cost to the dumping country is still further increased. There comes a 
time when the cost is prohibitive, and the country is forced to pursue 
other lines of policy; either to seek to reduce still further its dependence 
on exports, or else to secure its overseas markets by quantitative parti- 
tion or by special preferences. Signs that this stage is already upon us 
are contained in the proposals put forward for the division of world 
markets for cotton textiles (proposals already embodied in fact in In- 
dia), in the search of Australia and New Zealand for alternative markets 
for their primary products in the Far East, in the intensification of Brit- 
ish imperial preference. Barter agreements are still more striking symp- 
toms of this crisis in world economic affairs. There, protection and 
dumping reach their logical conclusion, the elimination of a cash transac- 


tion altogether. 

At present, obviously, barter can affect but a very small proportion 
of total world trade. The proportion can become large only if govern- 
ments generally assume, as in the Soviet Union, the whole conduct of 
foreign trade, a phase of national planning to which indeed they may 
be driven sooner or later by force of circumstances, but which has not 
yet arrived. Thus limits to national planning, as a policy necessitating 
assured markets at home and abroad, are set by the economic cost of 
protection and dumping, and by the irreducible minima of the foreign 
trade that different countries must conduct. 
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Clearly, these limits vary greatly from country to country. A rich 
country can charge its consumers or taxpayers with a price for protec. 
tion and dumping that a poorer country cannot pay. A rich country, 
too, has a margin of dispensable imports that it can forego, or of jn. 
come from foreign investments that it can afford to lose—expedients 
that are denied to a poor or debtor country. A country possessing 
wealth of primary resources can push its planning further than on 
forced to import food and raw materials and therefore largely dependent 
on the unplannable hazards of foreign trade. 

Soviet Russia and the United States in this respect possess a great 
advantage over Great Britain or Japan. (For until the industry and trade 
of the British Empire as a whole are planned, imperial preference only 
modifies, without destroying, the essentially unplanned character of trade 
between Great Britain and the Dominions.) Italy is poorer in raw 
materials than Great Britain, though richer in foodstuffs, and fascist 
planning here strikes a rock that may yet sink the ship. Germany's 
struggle for autarkie has laid bare the limits to national self-sufficiency 
even in a country so large and so well-endowed. The most costly efforts 
have not substantially diminished its dependence on imported textiles, 
metals or petroleum, not to say tropical raw materials and foodstuffs. 
This dependence is the most obdurate hindrance to successful economic 
planning in the National-Socialist state. At a comparatively early stage, 
Germany was forced to adopt a system of government control of all 
foreign trade, and Italy’s ineffectual endeavor to maintain the lira on 
the gold standard has brought it to the same pass. In both these coun- 
tries a sense of national emergency, instilled by unremitting propaganda, 
has enabled economic sacrifices to be made such as social-democratic 
planners could not possibly impose save under the stress of actual war. 

The economic limits are, indeed, conditioned by the nature of the 
governmental machinery, and by the temper of the people. The limits 
are relative, not absolute, just as it is not absolutely impossible for Eng- 
land to grow its own bananas, or for Australia to produce for itself all 
the manufactured articles it needs. A communist or totalitarian State 
can extend the economic limits by forcing its people to pay a higher 
price than a democratic nation would stand. Even so, and even for the 
most dictatorial, the most ruthless, the most nearly self-sufficient State, 
there are economic limits, and five years of depression have exposed 
where they lie. 

Hence the world has four main alternatives before it. The first is 
a return towards greater freedom of trade, internal and external—a for- 
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The Nemesis of National Planning 


lorn hope; for the planners have scarcely leapt into the saddle, and the 
way back is beset with the barriers of vested interests created by pro- 
tectionism in all its forms. The second possibility is a steady extension 
of the partitioning of world markets, by means of production control 
and export quotas, international cartels and industrial agreements, and 
systems of mutual preference. The trend in this direction is illustrated 
by such instances as the entry of Great Britain into the continental 
steel cartel, its agreements with Argentina and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the United States’ negotiations for favorable trade treaties in Latin 
America, the Ottawa agreements and the anti-Japanese tariffs and quotas 
in British colonies, the Indo-Japanese cotton agreement, Japan’s pressure 
to secure a privileged position for its trade in China. The third possi- 
bility is a general lapse to barter. On a large scale, barter necessitates 
comprehensive government control of import and export trade. Control 
of foreign exchange transactions is the first step, but in the absence 
of acute exchange pressure social-democratic countries, especially those 
like Great Britain with an intricately ramified system of foreign trade, 
are unlikely to adopt this u/tima ratio of national planning for some 
time to come. 

A fourth alternative remains. It is that the nations should recognize, 
while yet there is time, that the present drift toward enforced poverty 
is also a drift toward world war for secure markets and sources of 
raw materials, and should express this recognition in a world-wide 
economic truce. National planning without international cooperation in 
the essential matters of currencies, tariffs, markets and sources of supply 
is a movement of mass suicide: but safeguarded by international co- 
operation it may be the next base for another great advance in the un- 
ending war against poverty. 
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THE WOOL TRADE OF NORTH CHINA 
A. H. Rasmussen 


‘in chief foreign trade in the wool produced in China is in 
the grades of wool that are used for making carpet yarns, and the chief 
buyer is the United States. By far the largest part of the export is shipped 
from Tientsin, through which passes the wool gathered from a vast re- 
gion stretching from Tibet and Chinese Turkistan in the west, through 
Mongolia to Manchuria. Minor supplies of wool are also drawn from 
Shantung and Shansi, within the Great Wall. The annual exports of the 
last 15 years have been as follows:? 


Total Exports from Tientsin Conversion 


To United States Haikwan Rate 
Pounds Pounds Taels U.S. $ 


1920... 8,474,474 2,012,278 11,202,267 2,698,625 3,346,295 1.24 
1921... §7,175,878 5,946,980 $4,102,267 10,144,175 75,709,573 0.76 
1922... §8,085,376 10,022,703 60,040,400 11,482,728 9,530,644 0.83 
1923... 41,608,480 8,262,908 42,564,000 9,417,286 7,533,829 0.80 
1924... 54,775,049 11,866,107 $8,331,600 13,124,610 10,630,934 0.81 
1925... §1,670,586 14,652,455 50,857,467 11,729,004 9,852,363 0.84 
1926... 22,688,353 5,316,227 21,219,333 §,251,785 3,991,357 0.76 
1927... 38,909,679 8,766,770 39,441,733 10,353,455 7,143,884 0.69 
1928... §1,293,897 11,254,558 5551315733 13,645,104 9,688,024 0.71 
1929... 37,797,046 8,790,161 39,844,533 4,781,344 0.64 
1930... 19,534,475 3,206,879 19,904,800 3,732,150 1,716,789 0.46 
1931... 25,488,638 3,084,035 27,414,400 6,520,847 2,217,088 0.34 
1932... 3,173,360 299275 3,143,200 990,508 336,773 0.34 
Chinese $ 
1933... 27,136,963 2,817,254 22,151,200 10,194,631 2,685,979 0.26347 
1934... 25,819,987 3,519,185 27,634,085 10,939,939 3,696,277 0.33787 
1935... 31,944,933 4,666,217? 25,284,377? 8,161,827 3,116,614 0.38173 


*It will be noted that the figures above do not always agree with each other, 
in some cases the exports to the United States being given as higher than the total 
export. Such discrepancies are probably due to differences between date of declara- 
tion to consular officials and actual date of export—EDITOR. 

* January to October, 1935. 

* January to August, 1935. 
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The Wool Trade of North China 


All of the wool thus exported is derived from sheep of one general 
type, the fat-tailed sheep, of which there are several varieties and local 
breeds; but owing to differences in climate and pasture there is a wide 
range of difference in the quality of the wool. The main types are 
classified by wool exporters as follows: Sining, Kansu, Turkistan, Mon- 
golian, Shansi, Chinchow and Hailar. These names refer partly to pro- 
ducing regions and partly to the collecting centers where wool is bought 
from small traders and shipped, by Chinese firms, to Tientsin. Since 
most of the wool comes from beyond the Great Wall, the producers 
are chiefly Mongols, Tibetans and other nomads. The wool is collected 
from them by petty travelling traders, many of whom do a credit busi- 
ness, going out at the beginning of summer with supplies of tea, cloth, 
iron utensils, tobacco and so forth and returning to the same camps 
toward the end of the summer, or even a year later, to collect wool in 
payment. Such traders frequently have their own workers with them 
to shear or comb the wool from the sheep. These traders then resell to 
larger dealers, who frequently sell again to other dealers, so that the 
wool may pass through a number of hands on its way to Tientsin. As 
the margin of profit is highly speculative, there has grown up, in the 
course probably of many centuries, the practice of adulterating the wool 
with sand and dirt. This is done in the first place by the original buyer, 
who actually pays for the labor of sifting fine sand and rubbing it into 
the wool, and for the extra transport to carry the sand-weighted wool to 
the next market. As the exporters in Tientsin who sell to America and 
other purchasing countries are not in direct touch with the merchants 
who first handle the wool, and as the practice of adulteration is bound 
up with many other trading customs, it is almost impossible for the 
exporters, although they themselves work on narrow and speculative 
margins of profit, to obtain cleaner cargo or to promote the recognition 
of higher standards in the primary markets. 

As the wool passes from trader to trader on the way to Tangar or 
Sining, on the edge of the Kokonor region of Tibet, or to Lanchow in 
Kansu, or to Kueihua or Kalgan on the railway that runs from Peiping 
up to and along the Mongolian border, it is collected gradually into 
larger and larger consignments, and frequently also the weight of dirt 
is increased. Sining and Lanchow, the largest of all the collecting centers, 
are over 1,000 miles from Tientsin, and the only means of transporta- 
tion is by camel caravan or, from Lanchow, by rafts or junks which 
are floated down the Yellow River to Paot’ou, at the head of the rail- 
way from Peiping. By this time the cargo has usually passed into the 
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hands of dealers who sell, in the far interior, goods imported through 
Tientsin; for these dealers the purchase of wool is one way of realizing 
on their profits on cloth, tea and imported goods, the wool being a 
bulky, low-grade cargo which is comparatively safe from bandits. By 
the sale of the wool in Tientsin they obtain fresh funds for the pur. 
chase of goods for transport to the far interior. 

The different grades of wool may be classified and described as fol- 
lows: 

The Sining wool, properly so called, comes from the northern part of 
Tibet and from the Kokonor and Tsaidam frontier regions; but at the 
collecting centers of Tangar and Sining, and again at Lanchow in 
Kansu, the pure Tibetan wool is blended with Kansu wools. Although 
only the superior grades of Kansu wool are used for this, they are in- 
ferior to the Tibetan wool. The kind most frequently used is that from 
Liangchow, in the west of Kansu, on one of the ancient roads to Chinese 
Turkistan; it strongly resembles the genuine Tibetan wool, but lacks its 
tensile strength. The characteristics of a good Sining wool are great 
length and strength of staple and a comparatively light shrinkage. It 
is the only combing wool exported from North China and is related 
in quality to other Tibetan wools, which for geographical reasons are 
collected in Ssuch’uan and shipped down the Yangtze to Shanghai, 
where they are known as Ssuch’uan wool, and also related to the wool 
from western Tibet which is marketed at Darjiling, in India, under the 
name of Tibet wool. 

When hand-cleaned, by shaking out the dust, Sining wool used to 
average in former years a loss of 10 per cent of its weight, and the 
scouring loss, when mechanically washed in America to remove both 
the natural wool-grease and the dirt which had been closely rubbed into 
the grease, averaged a further 4o per cent. In the past 10 years, the 
quality of Sining has changed because the carpet mills in America have 
changed very rapidly from the use of worsted yarns to what are known 
technically as woolen yarns. The older standard of Sining wool was 
ideal for worsted yarn, being a true combing wool, but for woolen 
yarn most of it was too long in staple and too tough, and had to be 
broken up by machinery before being carded. Owing to the demand for 
a medium staple wool of less tensile strength, and the fact that it is 
easier to degrade a standard than to raise it, increasing amounts of 
Kansu wool are now blended at Sining and Lanchow with the Tibetan 
wool. Sining wool, as a result, can no longer be termed a combing wool 
but is a semi-combing or filling wool. The larger admixture of Kansu 
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The Wool Trade of North China 


wool has also increased the dirt percentage, the average scouring loss in 
America on Sining wool previously hand-cleaned in Tientsin now rang- 
ing from 43 to 45 per cent. 

Kansu wool is divided into the following grades: The Liangchow 
wool is long-stapled and fleecy, very similar in appearance to Tibetan 
wool, and actually brighter and better looking, but weaker in tensile 
srength. Sutze is also a fleecy wool, but is much shorter in staple than 
the Liangchow wool. It is a very good carpet wool, but its heavy dirt 
content makes it rather expensive when cleaned. The Anhsi, P’ingfan 
and Ninghsia are more “piecey”; that is, they come in smaller, more 
tangled clots, rather than in fleeces, but they are all good carpet wools. 
Of these the P’ingfan wool is largely gathered from the Edsingol region 
in Mongolia, while the Ninghsia wool is collected at Ninghsia, on the 
Yellow River, partly from the Edsingol region and partly from the 
southern part of the Alashan region in Mongolia. 

In recent years, very little Turkistan wool, from Sinkiang or Chinese 
Turkistan, has been marketed in Tientsin, as it now goes mostly to the 
Soviet Union. It is a coarse wool, very similar to Mongolian wool. It 
used to be river-washed before being sent down to China by camel 
caravan, and was thus distinguished for its comparatively clean state. 

Of the Mongolian wools, only three types are classified in Tientsin as 
Mongolian, although a very large proportion of the wools marketed un- 
der other names actually come from Mongol flocks. Of the three types, 
Yingtze is a very coarse and kempy wool (kemp being dead hair from 
the coarse outer coat of the sheep, mixed in with the true wool) com- 
ing from Inner Mongolia. Although inferior, it is in good demand as 
a carpet wool. Sikow ball wool (Asi-k’ou, Western Pass) comes from 
the western part of Inner Mongolia, and is divided into No. 1 and No. 2 
grades, of which the No. 1 is the only clothing wool exported from 
China, apart from small quantities of lambs’ wool. It is called ball 
wool because it is not shorn but combed off the sheep in the early 
summer, when the wool has a natural tendency to shed; when stripped 
from the comb, it forms a loose ball. It consists mostly of fine under- 
wool, strongly streaked with kemp from the outer coat, the fine wool 
being sorted out as the No. 1 and the coarse as No. 2. A good average 
lot will sort 50 per cent of each grade. The No. 1 is used for weaving 
rough tweeds and blankets, and the No. 2 for carpet purposes. 

The Autumn Clip Mongolian wool is mostly medium staple and 
very coarse, being shorn in the autumn from sheep that have already 
been combed for ball wool in the early summer. There is practically 
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no difference in appearance or quality between autumn clip and the 
coarse seconds of Yingtze and Hata wool. The Outer Mongolian woo), 
it may be mentioned here, is no longer marketed in Tientsin, but js 
consumed in the Soviet Union. There used to be a great demand fo; 
this wool from American carpet mills, the chief types being Wutz 
(from the Chinese abbreviation for the name of Uliassutai, in north. 
western Outer Mongolia) and Uliassutai river-washed. 

The Manchurian wools come mostly from the Inner Mongolian tc. 
gions that for the last generation or so have been administered from 
Manchuria, as part of the Manchurian provinces. Of the recognized 
grades, Hailar wool, from the Barga Mongol region, is very coarse and 
contains a high percentage of colored wool. It is mostly river-washed 
in Barga and then shipped out through Dairen, and is very seldom 
handled in Tientsin. The Chinchow and Chaoyang grades (the first of 
these places being in the Shanhaikuan “corridor,” on the edge of the 
Chinese-colonized territory in the former Mongol regions of southern 
Jehol, and the second being in Jehol itself) are a good deal finer than 
Hailar wool, but are still essentially carpet and not clothing woodls. 
Even when the coarsest parts of the wool are sorted out, the remaining 
finer staple is still too much streaked with kemp and coarse hair to 
make it suitable for clothing purposes. Hata wool, from the central 
part of Jehol province, generally resembles the Chinchow and Chaoyang 
grades, but is a good deal coarser; this is said to be due to the fact 
that it is from sheep fed on particularly sandy pastures. All three 
grades are still marketed mostly in Tientsin, although recently a fair 
proportion has been going direct to Japan, through Dairen. 

Of the Shansi wools there are two types, both of which actually come 
from Mongol regions, although they are known as Shansi because of 
being marketed through Shansi. The Yilin is named from a town west 
of Shansi, in northern Shensi, on the edge of the Ordos desert. The 
Ho hsi ta p'ien’rh, or “fleeces from west of the river” (that is, west 
of the Yellow River, dividing Shansi from Shensi) are similar to the 
Yiilin in quality. Both are bright and attractive wools, but are so 
heavily loaded with sand at the source of collection that the shrinkage 
in scouring is prohibitively high. The sand is rubbed into the greasy 
wools so thoroughly that it is nearly impossible to remove it, even by 
washing in hot water. After washing there may still be as much as 20 
per cent of sand left. There is also an autumn clip of these two types, 
which is much less heavily loaded with sand, the wool being not so 
greasy at this season and less able to retain it. 
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The Wool Trade of North China 


The only wool exported from Tientsin which can be said to come en- 
tirly from China proper is the Shantung wool, and even of this the 
quantity is not very great. The chief grades are Chowtsun Fleece Wool 
and Autumn Clip, and also lambs’ wool from several districts. Gen- 
erally speaking, the wool from this province is softer and finer than 
that from any of the Mongol or Tibetan regions, because the sheep 
live under more sheltered conditions and also receive a certain amount 
of grain or fodder in addition to natural pasture. The lambs’ wool es- 
pecially is very fine, and is used for fine clothing and knitting yarn, 
but the quantity produced is very small, approximately 400,000 pounds 


a year. 


O* ARRIVAL in Tientsin, wool from the interior is stored in the ware- 
houses of the dealers or Chinese banking institutions which have 
a financial interest in the cargo. Sample bales are then sent out to the 
different foreign exporting firms, to be tested for quality and dirt con- 
tent. The negotiations for sale are conducted by special wool brokers, 
who visit all the interested firms in turn to find the highest bidder. 
There are often two or three brokers working on the sale of the same 
lot of wool, in order to get the utmost out of the bargain through 
competition; and the broker has also to decide whether to close with the 
highest bidder or hold on for a higher market. 

The wool exporters, themselves, are in constant telegraphic touch with 
New York, which is the market for about 95 per cent of the wool sold, 
and the business is highly competitive, with narrow margins of profit. 
The firm which pays the highest price for purchase through a Chinese 
broker has to offer its cargo on the New York market at least as cheap 
as, or cheaper than, competitors, and the business requires the utmost 
skill in estimating market movements and exchange fluctuations as well 
as the ultimate clean cost of the cargo bought. As soon as a price is 
agreed on, the buyers take a further large sample of from 5 to 10 bales 
of the wool for testing, and if the tests are satisfactory as to the average 
quality of the lot offered for sale, the deal is closed and the cargo de- 
livered. Very often a lot of one or two thousand bales, amounting to 
200,000 or 400,000 pounds of wool, is bought on the basis of a few 
bales. 

Since the wool is bought in its raw condition and sold, by cable, 
as hand-cleaned, machine-cleaned or scoured cargo, this means that the 
sale is made long before the results of the cleaning and the actual net 
cost can be known. There is no room for errors of judgment, as the 
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margin of profit is often below one per cent. Mathematical formulx 
and calculations are useless, as all the factors are variable quantities: 
dirt and grease content, moisture and weather. Some firms which do no, 
feel equal to dealing with such problems buy on a net cleaned basis 


from their compradore, the Chinese who is part agent and to some ex. ys 
tent a partner in the dealings of foreign firms on the Chinese market: a 
but the leading firms buy the raw cargo at their own risk and sell on e- 
a cleaned basis. 
In the process of cleaning, the wool is first sorted into first and second yi 
grade and colored wool. In some cases the first grade is hand-cleaned, pe 
while the second is machine-cleaned and packed separately, but in others a 
the firsts and seconds are packed together. The colored wool is always Tier 
packed separately. The hand-cleaning consists in banging the wool on oli 
wire sieves, standing on trestles. In machine-cleaning, the wool is passed o 
through “willeys” or “willows,” which are box-like machines in which fi 
the wool is torn apart by long teeth, while a fan blows the dust out. oe 
As for washed or scoured cargo, there are several modern plants in = 
Tientsin which handle this process. The leading exporters have their di 
own plants, with willeys, scouring plant and a hydraulic press for pack- wai 
ing the wool. The wool is then shipped to America, where it is handled Mie 
chiefly by Philadelphia and Boston dealers, of which Thos. Kenworthy exp 
& Sons, Grubnau Bros., Inc., Chas. J. Webb & Sons, W. D. Oelbermann Chi 
and E. S. Parkhurst are the chief buyers of China wool. Some of the - 
large carpet mills, however, such as Bigelow-Sanford, Mohawk and pos 
Alexander Smith buy partly through dealers and partly direct from the Mo 
Tientsin exporting firms. od 
In former years, the chief competitors of China wool on the American apy 
market were the East India wools, which are either imported direct or { 
bought at the East India auction sales in Liverpool. In recent years, more aff 
serious competition has come from the South American cross-bred wool, the 
owing to its cheapness. This is really a coarse clothing wool, which was di 
formerly not admitted into America duty free, under the carpet wool the 
classification. Its present duty-free status is due to a successful legal oa 
action against the United States Government, brought a few years ago in 
by one of the leading carpet mills, since when Buenos Aires cross-bred el 
wools have been admitted as carpet wool, duty free. Their formidable ‘a 
competition with the wool exported from China and other producing ws 
regions is due not only to their extreme cheapness but to the compara- cl 
tively short haulage. China wool has therefore fared badly in the keen th 
competition of the last three or four years, in spite of the fact that it is di 
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The Wool Trade of North China 


more suitable for carpet manufacture than the Buenos Aires cargo, so 
that normally American mills will pay a premium of about ro per cent 


tor it. 

The wool trade in China has never received from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the special consideration which its importance merits. The 
long, expensive and hazardous haulage is a handicap difficult to over- 
come, and Chinese dealers, in order to meet the competition of other 
carpet wools, have in the past three years taken very heavy losses. The 
exporters work on such narrow margins that they cannot cut prices 
further, while the shipping companies have for the past year been 
carrying wool at a loss, the average cut rate being U. S. $5 per ton, from 
Tientsin to Atlantic ports. In spite of the severe hardships of the trade, 
which bear most heavily on the Chinese dealers, the export duty on 
sheep's wool stood at $3.60 per picul of 133 pounds until the spring 
of 1935, when it was reduced to $2.00 (Chinese currency) per picul 
for wool in grease and $3.00 for scoured wool; but even at the reduced 
rate the duty amounts to about four times the average rate of profit 
of exporters. This has not only maintained the handicap against China 
wool in competition with its most serious rival, the cross-bred Buenos 
Aires wool, but has diverted a good deal of the export to Dairen, where 
export conditions are more favorable; and this is particularly true of 
Chinchow, Hata and Chaoyang wool, from Jehol, which used to be 
marketed in Tientsin but now tends increasingly to go to Dairen. It is 
possible that a good deal of the wool from the western part of Inner 
Mongolia is now going through Dolonor to Dairen; the Taonan wool 
from Mongol districts in the west of Manchuria has already ceased to 
appear on the Tientsin market. 

Unfortunately for the Chinese traders in wool, who are most directly 
affected, they have no organized method of presenting a case for 
their interests to the Chinese Government. Nor are they well informed 
concerning the true state of affairs in the American market, with which 
they are not in direct touch. If there were cooperation between Chinese 
wool traders and their Government, it is probable that through abolish- 
ing the export duty or by some other means, measures would be under- 
taken to maintain the export trade. It is not that the importance of 
wool is very great in the total volume of Chinese exports, but that the 
trade is one of the economic keys to frontier questions which are for 
China of pressing importance. The Mongols, and the nomad tribes of 
the frontiers of Kansu and the Kokonor region, are to a large extent 
directly dependent on a market for their wool in order to buy cotton 
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fabrics, tea, tobacco and grain, and Chinese settlers and traders in the 
frontier regions are also directly interested. Moreover the manufacture 
of woolen textiles in China itself, which is only just beginning, is of 
economic importance in promoting “mixed farming” in regions where 
the soil is poor and dependence on grain crops alone is hazardous. 

As matters stand at present, business in large volume is only possible 
when the Chinese traders are selling at a loss to the Tientsin exporters: 
the moment they raise their prices to a level which would bring a profit 
to themselves, the American buyers resist and turn to cheaper carpet 
wools, because the trade in America itself, at present, cannot stand a 
higher price level. The wool trade, from the time that foreign trade 
with China began and wool from the Chinese frontiers was found to 
be a good cargo for bulk export, has suffered from disorganization and 
from being a secondary interest. The Chinese trade is interested pri- 
marily in the export of Chinese articles to the frontier peoples, in re- 
turn for which it handles wool as one of the methods of realizing on 
investments. The American consumers are interested in wool from sev- 
eral countries, the prices of which can be compared against each other 
in order to hold down the general price level. 

If the trade in this important commodity is to be maintained at all, 
it will have to be supported by a unified policy, which under present 
conditions can only be a Government policy, capable of establishing 
higher standards in the interior market, eliminating adulteration, reduc- 
ing the price of transport from the frontier regions, and cutting down 
local taxes. At present, the transport charges and taxes on wool moving 
from Lanchow to Tientsin amount to over $20.00 (Chinese currency) 
per picul of 133 pounds for a haul of about 1,000 miles by river and 
rail; whereas the total cost of handling, cleaning and freight from 
Tientsin to New York, by a sea route of 12,000 miles, comes to only 
$7.40 per picul, in Chinese currency, of which $3.00 is export duty. 
This makes it clear that unless the efficiency of the trade in the interior 
of China can be improved and the cost of it reduced, it must be im- 
possible to promote the export trade, ensure a continued supply of wool 
to the domestic woolen textile industry, maintain the interests of frontier 
traders and strengthen this economic link between China and its frontier 


peoples. 
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THE NEW CHINESE CRIMINAL CODE 


M. H. vANn DER VALK 


ih new Chinese Criminal Code became operative on the first 
of July, 1935. It is the third modern code to be enacted in China since 
the Revolution of 1911. The first, in 1912, had already been prepared 
under the Manchu or Ch’ing dynasty; whatever its faults may have 
been, its importance as a departure from the classical criminal law of 
China can hardly be overestimated. The first revision of it, in 1915, 
was confined to alterations in the system of punishments and the tech- 
nical improvement of articles concerning particular crimes. A new and 
more important revision was published in 1919; but in the same year 
this work was overtaken by another draft, prepared by Dr. Wang 
Ch’ung-hui.? 

The Peking Government did not implement these efforts to improve 
the Criminal Code, but after the victory of the Nationalist Party in 1927 
Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui, then Minister of Justice, revised the draft of 
1919 to conform with the principles of the Nationalist Party. This draft 
formed the basis of the Criminal Code of 1928, which was a remark- 
able example of the genius of the Chinese for combining foreign ideas 
and innovations with their own culture, and an important contribution 
to the adaptation of modern legislation to a country passing through a 
period of transition. Nevertheless the Chinese themselves found it lack- 
ing in several respects, and in December, 1931, the Legislative Council 
appointed a commission to prepare a revision. Work was begun in 
September, 1932. By the end of the year the General Rules, comprising 
the first part of the Code, were drafted. In March and April, 1933, the 
commission again examined this part of the draft and sent it to the 
courts at several places to be examined and criticized. In July the 
whole of the draft was completed, and in December, 1933, after being 
examined afresh, it was published and sent to the higher and lower 
courts in all the provinces to be criticized, and also to the legal associa- 


1The second of these drafts has been translated into French and English, but the 
others are available only in Chinese, in the Fa-lii Ts’ao-an Hui-pien, a collection 
of draft documents printed in 1926 by the Codification Commission at Peking 


(later Peiping). 
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tions, the faculties of law in the different universities, and the legal 
periodicals. 

It was then considered again by a committee consisting of Dr. Lo 
Wen-kan, as Minister of Justice, together with Mr. Tung K’ang, the 
well-known lawyer and scholar, and the Government’s adviser, 
M. Padoux. In the end, only 45 articles of the Code of 1928 had not 
been subjected to revision. Use was made of the Soviet Criminal Code 
of 1926, the German draft Criminal Code of 1927, the Spanish Code 
of 1928, the Japanese draft Criminal Code and the new Polish Code. 
The draft as it came from Dr. Lo Wen-kan’s committee was examined 
by the Ministry of Justice in the summer of 1934, and in October the 
Li Fa Yuan started discussion of it. On the 27th of October it was 
passed, with many amendments, and after a third reading it was sent 
to the National Government for publication. The Central Political 
Council sent back one article for reconsideration, and when this had 
been amended the Code was promulgated, on the first of January, 1935. 
The Legislative Yuan passed the rules for application in March, and 
the Code came into effect on the first of July. Like the Code of 1928 
it is divided into two parts, of which the General Provisions contain 99 
articles, in 12 chapters, while the Special Provisions contain 258 articles 
in 35 chapters. 

The principle of retaliation underlies the new Code, as it did the 
earlier one; the principle of social prevention was not adopted, in spite 
of the efforts of some authors to secure this reform. The attention of 
the Chinese legislator is therefore chiefly centered on the effect which 
a criminal act has on the interests of society. The personality of the 
offender, and his chances of being dangerous to society have not, how- 
ever, been entirely neglected. Thus under article 55, regulating the de- 
crease or increase of punishment, it is provided that a crime which is 
punishable under more than one article is to be dealt with under the 
article which entails the highest maximum punishment. At the same 
time the emphasis on the effect of a crime on society cannot be denied. 
Article 57, for instance, rules that “in pronouncing judgment .... 
account must be taken of .... (8) the daily relations between the 
offender and his victim . . . . (g) the damage and danger caused by 
the offense.” The circumstances of the offended party must thus be 
considered. 

The chapters on Definitions, and on Rules for the Calculation of 
Terms, contained in the Code of 1928, have disappeared from the new 
Code, for significant reasons. The second chapter of the old Code was 
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The New Chinese Criminal Code 


devoted mainly to a description of the system of family relations, which 
in many respects followed the traditional system. In the meantime, in 
1931, a new Family Law had been enacted, based on principles funda- 
mentally different from those of the family law which had been known 
through the ages. This had caused a great discrepancy between the 
criminal and civil law of the country. The Ssu Fa Yuan, seeing no way 
to reconcile the two systems, had decided that they could exist side by 
side. Conservative members of society had voiced the opinion that the 
Civil Code should be modified to conform with the older system, but 
their efforts met with no success when the revision of the Criminal 
Code became a matter of practical policy. 

Instigation (chiao hsiin) is an independent crime under the new 
Code. Under article 29, whoever instigates another person to commit 
an offense, is himself liable to the same punishment as if he had com- 
mitted the crime. Even if the instigated crime is never committed, the 
act of instigation can be punished as an attempted crime, subject to the 
reservation that if it is a crime the mere attempt at which is not punish- 
able, an instigator is also not punishable. As for an attempted crime, 
it is only punishable when separately provided for, and the punishment, 
under article 25, may be decreased to the same degree as permitted when 
punishing the crime itself. Under article 26, moreover, if the act of 
attempt could not have resulted in the crime attempted, and was not 
a cause of danger, punishment may be decreased or remitted; whereas 
under article 40 of the old Code, punishment could as a rule be dimin- 
ished only by one half. 

In discussing chapter 5, on Punishments, the question of reviving 
the old penalty of banishment was debated. The subject had been 
brought up some time before by Dr. Lo Wen-kan. It was argued that 
criminals might be sent to frontier districts, to promote economic de- 
velopment, at the same time providing for better protection of the 
frontier. The colonization of Siberia and of several of the British domin- 
ions and colonies was cited. The measure had also often been employed 
under Chinese dynasties of the past. An important part of the proposal 
was that banishment could be applied to criminals who might otherwise 
be condemned to death. In the Legislative Yuan however it met with 
strong objections. The fear was expressed that bandits in frontier dis- 
tricts might easily cause conflict with the governments of adjacent ter- 
ritories. Moreover bandits sentenced to exile would have to be supervised 
by soldiers, who might themselves be corrupted. While the desirability 
of colonizing outlying territories was not contested, it was argued that 
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criminals were not the most suitable colonists. Among other seriou 
objections was the fear that a foreign power might influence such exiles 
for its own ends, with serious consequences for the safety of the Chinese 
Republic. When a division was taken, the proposal was rejected by a 
large majority. 

The same chapter gave rise to other discussions. There was a wide 
variance of opinion as to whether it was advisable, in this chapter, to 
enumerate the civil rights of which a person could be deprived by way 
of accessory punishment. The system of the Code of 1928 was eventually 
retained, and a few civil rights are accordingly listed under article 36. 
Here it may be mentioned that the draft contained two articles (35 
and 39) limiting the evil of short imprisonments, which were not in- 
cluded in the final Code. 

The greatest change in the new Code is the addition, at the end of 
the first book, of a separate chapter on Protective Measures, containing 
14 articles. This has attracted much attention, and can be considered a 
great improvement on the old Code, in which a few provisions for 
preventive measures were subsidiary to the chapter on Punishments. 
Strictly speaking, these provisions do not belong in a code dealing with 
the punishment of crimes, but the Chinese Code has only followed 
the example of foreign codes. Confiscation, and the deprivation of civil 
rights, which the old Code treated as additional punishments, have 
in the new Code also been placed in the chapter on Punishments, al- 
though in the draft version they were considered as preventive or pro- 
tective measures. 


—_ these measures, the treatment of youthful criminals is impor- 
tant. The new Code very logically deals with them both in the 
chapter on Protective Measures and in chapter 2, on Criminal Respon- 
sibility. Under article 63 a juvenile under the age of 18 may not be 
condemned to death or imprisonment for life, except for the murder 
of a relative of a generation senior to his own, as defined under article 
272. Under article 18, a juvenile delinquent under the age of 14 is not 
punishable as a criminal. This age limit is a year higher than under 
article 3 of the old Code. Under article 86, such a juvenile delinquent 
may be sent to a reformatory. A juvenile delinquent between the ages 
of 14 and 18 is subject to punishment, but in a lighter degree, and may 
also be placed in a reformatory after his sentence has been served, or 
remitted. If the sentence is one of detention, or a fine, or imprisonment 
not exceeding three years, it may be suspended and the delinquent 
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The New Chinese Criminal Code 


placed in a reformatory, for not more than three years, and the sentence 
may eventually be remitted if after this period it is considered unnec- 
essary. The new Code has thus tried to evade the extreme conse- 
quences of both the theory of retaliation and the theory of social 
protection. Objections have been raised against the limitation of the 
reformatory period, on the ground that three years may not be long 
enough for a successful compulsory education. Chinese jurists have 
also claimed that the judge ought to be given more freedom to decide 
according to circumstances. In revising the draft, the tendency was cer- 
tainly to increase the discretionary powers of the judge, but he is still 
under restriction. Finally, it may be said that as a result of the new 
provisions reformatories are needed; but to the writer’s knowledge no 
law has yet been passed to deal with the question. Although the pro- 
visions just discussed embody an important reform, they elicited little 
comment in the Legislative Yuan. 

More comment was aroused by the treatment of crimes committed 
in a state of intoxication. It was argued that drunkenness is compara- 
tively infrequent among Chinese, as compared with people of other 
nations, and that therefore the provisions of the old Code might be 
allowed to stand. These ruled, under article 32, that drunkenness does 
not free a person of responsibility for a crime, but that in case the 
drunkenness did not result from the person’s own volition, the penalty 
might be decreased. The new Code merely declares that a person con- 
victed of an offense committed while intoxicated may, after either the 
execution or the remission of his sentence, be ordered to enter an insti- 
tution for the cure of alcoholism, for a period not exceeding three 
months. The draft version allowed for a maximum of six months, 
and most modern drafts allow for more, or leave the determination 
of the period to the judge. The new Code moreover does not admit 
of milder punishment for a crime committed under involuntary intoxi- 
cation. Objections were raised against the proposal to restore the pro- 
visions of the old Code, and in this connection the relative frequency 
of intoxication among Chinese and non-Chinese was discussed. It was 
held to be irrelevant, in as much as the new Code will be applicable 
to foreigners residing in China, and in as much as the article in ques- 
tion does not deal with intoxication in general, but merely with crimes 
or offenses committed by the intoxicated. 

The act of a lunatic is not punishable. Article 19 of the new Code 
sustains article 31 of the old Code in this ruling. Under article 87, a 
criminal lunatic may be placed under guardianship in a proper institu- 
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tion, for not more than three years. A feeble-minded person or a deaf. 
mute is subject to penalties in a milder degree and under article 8, 
may, after the execution of punishment, be placed under guardianship 
in an institution, also for not more than three years. The term 
“guardianship” was chosen deliberately, to indicate that a type of 
education aimed at the improvement of the offender is intended. The 
Code of 1928 merely provided for keeping the offender removed from 
society. Exception has been taken to the fact that punishment, where 
provided for, is mandatory. The judge is not at liberty to suspend or 
remit sentence and send the feeble-minded criminal directly to an in. 
stitution, as he is according to the Japanese draft Code of 1930. Never- 
theless the article constitutes an important development as compared 
with the old Code. 

The treatment of drug addicts occupies an important place in Chinese 
criminal law. Article 88 provides that an offender convicted of taking 
opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin or any kindred drug may be ordered 
to enter an institution for the cure of addicts. The maximum period 
for treatment is six months, during which sentence is to be suspended 
and after which the judge may, according to the results of treatment, 
decide that the penalty shall not be exacted. This is the only case in 
which the judge has such discretion, and some Chinese authors have 
urged that the same powers should be granted in the other cases which 
have been discussed, but these suggestions have not been followed. 

Laws dealing with persons who make a habit or profession of crime, 
and with vagabonds and idlers, have attracted the attention of many 
modern legislators and drafters of new criminal codes. Under article 90 
of the Chinese Code such offenders may, after the execution of punish- 
ment, be ordered to enter a labor colony for compulsory labor, for a 
term of not more than three years. This provision has been much ad- 
mired by Chinese legal authors, and its application to clandestine pros- 
titution, which has increased to an important extent in modern Chinese 
cities in recent years, has been advocated. The Legislative Council, 
however, has not implemented the article to cover such cases. 

Article 285 of the new Code provides for the punishment of a person 
who, being aware of having a venereal disease, violates a woman or in- 
fects her through illicit intercourse. Article 91, which was not in the 
original draft and was inserted after the passing of article 285, is a 
product of very modern concepts. It provides that persons convicted 
under article 285 may be ordered to enter a suitable institution for com- 
pulsory cure, before the execution of punishment. Hospitals for the 
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The New Chinese Criminal Code 


application of article gi exist, as do institutions for the cure of drug 
addicts, but the separate establishment of such institutions has not yet 
been provided for by law, and there is reason to believe that it will be 
some time before they can be established in adequate numbers. In the 
meantime, article 92 offers a way out of the difficulty by ruling that 
protective supervision for not more than three years may be substituted 
for the institutional treatment prescribed for offenders under articles 86 
to gi—namely juvenile delinquents, habitual drunkards, criminal luna- 
tics, feeble-minded criminals, drug addicts, habitual criminals and vaga- 
bonds, and venereally diseased criminals. If the results of such supervi- 
sion are not satisfactory, the original institutional treatment may be en- 
forced. 

Under article 94 the necessary supervision may be entrusted to the 
police, a self-government society, a benevolent society, the offender’s 
nearest relative, or another suitable person. There are no rules to define 
who is responsible for deciding whether this kind of supervision, which 
is supposed to be milder than the institutional treatment, has failed or 
succeeded. If it be assumed that the responsibility rests with the judge, 
then it is still not clear who is to apply to the judge for an order to 
enforce institutional treatment if the supervision method proves inade- 
quate. It may be doubted whether the police authorities are best suited 
to undertake his responsibility. Moreover offenders who have been put 
on probation or parole may be placed under the same kind of super- 
vision, but if they offend against the rules, the execution of the sus- 
pended punishment may still be ordered. Serious objections have been 
made to the rule that the judge must decide the reformatory or pre- 
ventive measure, which may prove to be superfluous after the offender 
has served his term, at the same time that he pronounces the punitive 
sentence. The difficulty is a logical consequence of the system, which 
does not make a clear distinction between punishment and reform or 
preventive or protective measures, although a distinction is made when 
a measure of this kind is attached to a release on parole, or when a 
crime is pardoned but the contingent measure is nevertheless applied. 
Another innovation is the provision, under article 95, that an offender 
of foreign nationality, when sentenced to imprisonment, may be ban- 
ished after the expiration of his term, or after the offense has been 
remitted. These measures, intended to be non-punitive in character, thus 
tend to take on the character of punishment, or at least accessory pun- 
ishment. 

The Special Provisions of the Code have, on the whole, not under- 
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gone so many changes as the General Provisions, although some of them 
have a very important bearing on the principles of Chinese law. Chap. 
ter 16, dealing with Offenses Against Good Morals, has drawn special 
attention and was the subject of heated discussion, as usual in China, 
among scholars, the general public and members of the Legislative 
Council; a clear sign of the contemporary period of change in opinions 
and moral principles. The new Code is at this point materially different 
from the published draft, and must therefore have been substantially 
altered during the revisions. Illicit sexual intercourse was especially a 
subject of debate. The old Code had fixed the age of consent for women 
at 16 years. The draft revision altered this to 14 years, and much op- 
position arose from feminist quarters on the ground that this decreased 
the protection of women. As the Civil Code does not allow women to 
marry at the age of less than 16, it was argued that the Criminal Code 
ought to fall in line; but after much discussion the age of consent was 
left at 14 years. 

The alteration of article 256 of the Code of 1928 stirred up even 
more commotion. This article, which provided punishment for the 
adultery of a married woman but not of a married man, derived from 
the old Ch’ing or Manchu code, which in 1928 was still partly in force 
in matters of family law. It was at that time doubtful, to say the least, 
if a man committed adultery by taking a concubine. The new Civil 
Code does not expressly mention concubinage, and even the word 
ch’ieh, a concubine, has disappeared from the law. According to the 
highest judicial authorities in the country a married man, under the 
Code of 1928, committed adultery by taking a concubine without his 
wife’s consent; and a wife might, if her consent had not been given, 
bring an action for divorce. If the wife’s consent had been obtained, 
however, the status of the concubine was in some respects comparable 
with that of the wife, though it was not so strong as before the intro- 
duction of the new family law. The question was whether the law 
could be made to exclude the position of the concubine. Under present 
circumstances the provisions of the Code of 1928 were believed to be 
unfair to the wife, and when the revision was drafted the article on 
adultery was made equally applicable to man and wife. 

This elicited much favorable comment from feminists, who held that 
the old Code was contrary to the equal status of men and women as- 
serted in the Provisional Constitution, and also to several provisions 
of the Nationalist Party Principles. When the article was discussed in 
the Legislative Yuan, however, the innovation was not approved by 
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The New Chinese Criminal Code 


more than 40 out of 69 members present, and the old text was restored. 
Immediately the indignation of the women of Nanking rose high, and 
the Central Political Council was requested to return the article to be 
revised in accordance with the original draft. The request was granted, 
but after another hot debate the article (No. 239 of the new Code) 
was again modified. As it now reads, husband and wife are equally 
liable to a year’s imprisonment for committing adultery, and moreover 
the person with whom the adultery was committed incurs the same 
punishment. Action, however, may only be brought if the adultery has 
not been condoned or forgiven; nor is adultery a criminal offense except 
when the complaint is lodged by the injured spouse. 

How far the status of the concubine will be affected still remains 
questionable. Possibly there will be further developments of jurispru- 
dence after the Code has been in operation, but for the time being it 
appears that the new article confirms the existing jurisprudence, so that 
a husband may not take a concubine without his wife’s consent, which 
is in itself an important deviation from ancient law. The reluctance 
of the Legislative Council to alter the Code of 1928 in this respect was 
shown when the law of application was discussed. Under article 9 of 
this law, the legislation dealing with adultery is not applicable to per- 
sons who began living together, with the object of sharing their lives, 
but without being married, before the introduction of the new Criminal 
Code. This article, though strongly opposed by a few members, was 
carried by 70 votes to three. 

A number of laws not included in the Code, and applying to bandi- 
try, opium offenses and so on, have not been abolished, but the authori- 
ties have not yet handed down a definite decision concerning them. 
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NO. 1: THE PERSONAL CHRONICLE OF THE 
FIRST MANCHU EMPEROR 


WALTER Fucus 


a oBJECTIVE historiography means the use of all available 
sources, both pro and contra, then in the field of Chinese history no- 
where could the conditions be more favorable than for the period of 
the rise of the Manchus, between 1580 and 1640. On the one hand, there 
is ample contemporary material from the side of the Ming dynasty in 
China, reporting in undisguised words the activities of its enemies, the 
Manchus, in the northeast, whilst on the other hand the Manchus 
started recording their own history from 1583. 

It is true that the most original Manchu records now existing, writ- 
ten in the Manchu vernacular and known under the Chinese title of 
Man-wen lao-tang, or Old Archives in the Manchu Language, contain 
several gaps and cover only the years from 1607 to the beginning of 
1637. The official Manchu chronology, however, commences from 1583 
even though it was only put into definitive form, for these early times, 
between 1629 and 1635. A third and not unimportant source of in- 
formation is represented by a number of Korean works written in 
Chinese. Leaving on one side, for the time being, the Korean and 
Ming testimonies, we may begin with the official historical accounts 
given by the Manchu court for the period of the foundation of the dy- 
nasty and empire, between 1583 and 1626, under the first great Manchu 
leader, Nurhachih, otherwise known under the dynastic title of T’ai-tsu. 

It is only since 1930 that the private dynastic sources, known as 
True Records, in Chinese Shih-lu, have been accessible. Until then, our 
knowledge was based on secondary material, namely the K’ai-kuo fang- 
liieh and the Tung-hua lu. Both works are in the main extracts, more or 
less complete, from the Shih-lu, in their latest and therefore, for the 
times of the first three emperors, least authentic version, that of 1740. 
The K’ai-kuo fang-liieh is an account of the founding of the dynasty, 
compiled by imperial order between 1774 and 1786, to the glorification 
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Chronicle of the First Manchu Emperor 


of the imperial house. It gives a collocation of portions of the Shih-lu 
made expressly for this purpose, omitting such events as were considered 
unfit by the compilers. Nevertheless the critical remarks at the end of 
the first eight chapters contain many a new and interesting reference, 
and the German translation of this voluminous work made by Pro- 
fessor Hauer? will be of great use to all students. The other work, the 
Tung-hua lu, is a court chronicle edited in its second and enlarged 
version by Wang Hsien-ch’ien in 1884. It comprises an unofficial and 
often abridged selection from the Shih-lu, intended to give a consecu- 
tive chronological collection of the more significant documents. 

The Shih-lu themselves consist of records, chronologically arranged, 
of all important state affairs, which were composed after the death of 
each emperor. Made only in a few manuscript copies, which were kept 
secret and reserved for the personal use of the reigning emperor, they 
enjoyed the highest veneration and were looked on as the ultimate au- 
thority in all historical questions. 

When the Manchus had settled down in Mukden, after the death of 
their first emperor, Nurhachih, or T’ai-tsu, in 1626, they imitated this 
time-honored Chinese custom and likewise began the compilation of 
the Shih-lu or personal records of Nurhachih; but this was probably not 
before 1629, the year in which the Wen-kuan or State Chancery was 
founded. Although undated, the T’ai-tsu Shih-lu, the records of Nur- 
hachih, must have been ready in 1635, as in this year the two painters 
who had been commissioned for the purpose had completed the numer- 
ous illustrations adorning the manuscript. The original seems to have 
been lost, but three copies, each of which contained the text in Manchu, 
Chinese and Mongol, were made in 1780 or 1781. They carried the 
title of Man-chou shih-lu, or True Record of the Manchus, but were 
generally known as the T’ai-tsu shih-lu t’u, or Illustrated Chronicle of 
the Dynastic Founder. Owing to the fact that it contained passages 
which might not be thought fit for future recording, this manuscript 
edition was always regarded as a secret work, exclusively destined ad 
usum delphini, especially because of the pictures, since the person of an 
emperor was not for the contemplation of the vulgar. In such circum- 
stances, the manuscript remained entirely unknown to the outer world 
until 1905, when the Japanese sinologue Torajiro Naito discovered a 


Huang-Ts'ing K’ai-Kuo Fang-Liich, Die Gruendung des Mandschurischen Kaiser- 
reiches, Uebersetzt und Erklaert von Dr. Erich Hauer. Berlin-Leipzig, De Gruyter, 
1926, pp. xxvi and 710. RM. 32. See also Pelliot’s remarks about it in T’oung Pao, 
XXV, 1928, pp. 435-444. 
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copy of it in the palace at Mukden, and seven years later, in 1912, 
published some remarks about his find.? Of the two other existing copies 
in the palace at Peking (later Peiping), one found its way to Japan 
whilst the second one was brought to Shanghai in 1934 together with 
many other art treasures of the Peiping palaces. 

The final publication of the Mukden copy of the Man-chou shih-ly 
in 1930° set a new mark in the history of Manchu studies, and at the 
same time the work is, apart from its historical value, one of the finest 
which has recently appeared on the book market in China. It is in eight 
large volumes or pen (in the original Mukden edition) measuring 375 
by 23.3 centimeters, beautifully bound in red paper bearing in three 
languages the title True Record of the Manchus. In Chinese the title is 
Man-chou shih-lu, in Manchu Manju-t yargiyan kool, in Mongol Manju. 
jin tinen maghat khaoli. Only the Chinese text is reproduced in this 
and the subsequent editions, At the beginning of each volume is an 
imperial seal with the words Ch’ien-lung yii-lan chih yin, “inspected by 
the Emperor Ch’ien-lung.” At the end there is another seal, with the 
inscription ku-hsi t’ien-tzu, “(to the memory of) the 7oth birthday of 
the Emperor”—namely the Emperor Ch’ien-lung, in 1780. The illus- 
trations, which have preserved for us the true features of Nurhachih and 
give a vivid and colorful picture of life and conditions at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, with special reference to the military 
actions against the Chinese in South Manchuria, deserve full notice, 
The text itself covering the years from 1583 to the death of Nurhachih 
in 1626, was changed when copied in 1780-81, in certain unessential 
externals, such as the transcription of proper names and titles, and often 
in other details. 

The Manchu version, on the contrary, seems to have been left un- 
touched, for in cases of discrepancy it tallies with that of the 1936 
version of the same SAih-lu, known under the name of T’ai-tsu Wu- 
huang-ti shih-lu, or True Record of the Imperial Military Dynastic 
Founder. This later manuscript came to light in the Peiping palace 
in 1931, and the Chinese version of its text was printed in the following 


*See the journal Geibun, III, No. 11, Nov. 1912, Kyoto Imperial University, 
Reprinted in 1929 in Dokushi soroku, by Torajiro Naito, Kyoto, pp. 120-122. 

*Edited by the T’ung-Chih-kuan. Mukden, Northeastern University Printing 
Office. Without pagination; original price, $25 chinese currency. New edition, 
Mukden, 1934, 4 vols., $4, Manchukuo currency. Another edition, without the pic- 
tures, appeared in 1934 in Peiping, in 1 vol., pp. 5 and 213, as Vol. 9 of the series 
Kuo-hsueh wen-k’u, a documentary series on the history of China; $1.10 Chinese 
currency. 
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year.* As the original form had, in this text, been left unchanged, it is 
textually speaking the oldest complete version of the record of Nur- 
hachih’s life. 

A minute collation of the different texts still remains to be done, 
however. This task is all the more important as two more versions of 
the Shth-lu of Nurhachih are known to exist. They were compiled be- 
tween 1682-86 and 1734-40 and show, in an instructive way, the gradual 
textual remodelling, thus giving an interesting insight into the workings 
of the Chinese historiographers. The first of these two versions is now 
preserved in Japan, where it was brought as a secret copy in the eight- 
eenth century, together with the Shth-lu of the Emperors T’ai-tsung 
(1626-1643) and Shih-tsu (1644-1661). A selection of it was issued in 
print in 1807, at Tokyo.® The version of 1740, printed in 1931,° repre- 
sents the latest and most revised form of the text, there being five sets 
of the entire Shih-lu of the Manchu dynasty.’ 

We are thus in the happy situation of having at our disposal six 
more or less different official sources, deriving from the archives of 
the Manchu dynasty itself, for the life of Nurhachih: namely, the four 
versions of the T’ai-tsu shih-lu and the accounts given in the Tung- 
hua lu and K’at-kuo fang-liieh. As a seventh and extremely important 
source there must be added the Man-wen lao-tang which have already 
been mentioned, a huge collection of state documents in 180 volumes, 
written only in Manchu but today fully translated, at least in manu- 
script, into both Chinese and Japanese, and reprinted in a small Chinese 
selection. It is on these documents that the earlier versions of the T’ar- 
tsu shih-lu were based, so that the old Manchu documents still sur- 
viving constitute our primary source material. 


F KNOWLEDGE of the Manchu language has often been considered a 
I superfluous accomplishment, the existence of the Man-wen lao-tang, 
and their importance philologically as well as for historical evaluation, 
is enough to refute the prejudice. In the published Chinese translation 


‘Ch’ing T’ai-tsu Wu-huang-ti Nu-erh-ha-ch’i shih-lu, Peiping: Palace Museum, 
1932. 1 vol. 12 & 14 & 15 & 12 fol. $0.80, Chinese currency. A 

5 Shin Sancho jitsu roku saiyo. 16 chapters in 8 vols. Edited by Shito Murayama 
and Esai Nagano. 

*T’ai-tsu Kao-huang-ti shih-lu. Peiping, Palace Museum. 10 chiian, 1 vol. 
1&1 & 11 & 80 fol. 

*The complete Mukden set of the Shih-lu of the Manchu dynasty is now being 
photolithographically reprinted, as I understand, in an edition of 300 copies. They 
will be ready in 1936, and will in part be distributed free to sinological libraries 
in the West. 
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already mentioned, a selection edited by Chin Liang,’ Manchu expres. 
sions are occasionally replaced by modern Chinese equivalents, especially 
in the case of titles and proper names. In other cases the translators 
have not hesitated merely to copy the corresponding passages from 
the Tung-hua lu and K’ai-kuo fang-liich. This greatly impairs the value 
of the translation and often makes necessary a comparison with the 
original Manchu text, the full publication of which is therefore the 
most important desideratum in the field of Manchu studies. The Chinese 
translation was in the first instance made in Mukden from 1916 to 
1918, under the supervision of the Manchu Chin Liang, who is him. 
self, however, ignorant of his mother tongue. The complete version 
of the first translation was removed to Tientsin after 1931, and a sep. 
arate translation is therefore now being prepared in Mukden. The 
Japanese version is the work of Katsuji Fukuoka, late professor at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, who died two years ago. 

The contents of the Man-wen lao-tang are, it may be pointed out, 
richer by far than those of the Shzh-lu. Hidden away in the archives, 
they were first made known to the world by the late Professor Torajiro 
Naito, who in 1905 found in Mukden a recopied set,® dated 1777 to 
1778, at the same time that he found the personal records of Nurhachih, 
as has already been described. Later on, two or three more sets of the 
same date appeared at Peiping, and in 1931 and 1935 the main find 
was made in the Shih-lu ta-k’u (the archives in which such records 
were stored) in the form of 39 original volumes dating from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, which are in fact the oldest sur- 
viving Manchu documents. 

There exists a great number of documents of this kind written in 
Chinese also, which taken in conjunction with the Manchu materials 
form a welcome supplement to the sources. A considerable proportion 
of these documents has already been published by the Palace Museum 
at Peiping in serial form. They are .o be found in the Chang-ku 
ts’ung-pien, a collection of historical materials appearing in 10 volumes 
in 1928-29; the Shih-liao hsiin-k’an, a periodical dealing with source 
materials and appearing three times a month, of which 40 volumes 
were published in 1930-31, the Ming Ch’ing shih-liao, a collection of 
materials dealing with the Ming and Ch’ing (Manchu) dynasties, of 


® Man-chou lao-tang pi-lu, or Secret Records From the Old Manchu Archives. 
Mukden, 1929. 2 vols. 5 & 50 and 4 & 49 & 1 fol. Reprinted in 1934 under the 
title of Man-chou pi-tang. 1 vol. 

* For details, see his Dokushi soroku, Kyoto: 1929. pp. 128-145. 
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which 10 volumes appeared in 1930-31, and the Wen-hsien ts’ung-pien, 
, documentary collection of which 26 volumes appeared from 1930 on- 
ward. In addition, Lo Chen-yii has published similar materials in his 
Shihliao ts’ung k’an ch’u-pien, in 1924, dealing with collected source 
materials, in his Kuo-ch’ao shih-liao ling-shth, in 1934, a selection of 
dynastic material, in his Ming-chi shih-liao ling-shih, a selection of 
Ming sources also published in 1934, and in his Shih-liao ts’ung-pien, 
a similar collection of original materials, published in 1935. 

This brings us to a consideration of the Chinese material of the Ming 
dynasty that is available. The most important of the sources thus fur- 
nished are also to be found in the personal records of the sovereigns of 
the Ming dynasty, usually called Huang-ming shih-lu. There are sev- 
eral more or less complete privately copied sets of these, not always 
identical. Apart from the copies existing in China and the West, three 
old sets are kept in Tokyo and one in Seoul. It is interesting to note 
that in 1876 the Korean court planned to print this copy from mov- 
able type, but finally had to give up the project. It may be recalled, 
incidentally, that as early as 1473 the Shih-lu of Shih-tsung (1419-1451) 
of the Korean dynasty were printed in Korea from movable type. 

Since Hsieh Kuo-chen has now published his important Ch’ing-ch’u 
K’ai-kuo shih-liao k’ao,’® dealing with the founding of the Manchu 
empire, and his Wan-ming shih-chi k’ao,'' dealing with the last years 
of the Ming dynasty, it is easy to acquaint oneself with the vast bulk 
of the historical literature concerning the end of the Mings and the rise 
of the Manchus, and no student interested in the history of this period 
can afford to ignore these books. The great disadvantage for Western 
scholars, however, is that much of the fundamental source material 
discussed in this literature was put on the Index Expurgatorius by 
Chiien-lung (1736-1795) and therefore is extremely rare in Western 
libraries, so that a conscientious study of the Manchuria of this period 
cannot be carried out abroad. Even in China and Japan these works 
are often scarce, owing to the chin-shu policy of proscribing or expurgat- 
ing all books with passages derogatory to the Manchus. Under both 
Ch’ien-lung and his grandfather K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) this policy was 
enforced, and most of the books destroyed or mutilated were those 
that contained the most valuable historical material. The whole ques- 


National Library, Peiping: 1931. 6 ch#ian. $2.00, Chinese currency. See also 
the title index to this work in the Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping VI, 
No. 4, 1932, pp. 467-478. 

“National Library, Peiping: 1933. 20 chiian. $7.00, Chinese currency. 
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tion has recently been made the subject of an interesting study by 
Professor L. C. Goodrich, in his Literary Inquisition of Ch'ien-lung 

Much attention is now paid in China to these proscribed books, 
few of which have been reprinted. Of these the first in importance js 
Mao Jui-cheng’s Tung-i k’ao-liieh of 1621, a work on the “eastern bar. 
barians,” or Manchus, which was edited in 1933 by Hsieh Kuo-chen, 
together with the Fu-an tung-i chi of Ma Wen-sheng (1426-1510), a 
work on the pacification of these same eastern barbarians when the 
Ming dynasty was still flourishing, and the Chien-chou ssu-chih, deal. 
ing with the ancestral region of the Manchu imperial house, and the 
Liao-i liieh, an account of the Khitan barbarians, also of Manchurian 
origin, who founded the Liao dynasty of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
These four books have been republished together under the title of 
Ch’ing-ch’u shih-liao ssu chung, as four sources for the study of Manchu 
origins. 

It would be superfluous here to mention more than the most im- 
portant Ming sources, such as the Huang-ming ching-shih wen-pien, by 
Ch’en Tzu-lung, which describes the close of the Ming dynasty, from 
1638 to 1644, the Huang-ming ts'ung-hsin lu, a recital of the “true” his. 
tory of the times, by Ch’en Chien, and the Liang-ch’ao ts’ung-hsin lu, 
by Shen Kuo-yuan, which again recounts the period of Ming decline. 
Generally speaking, all Ming works dealing with the Manchus can be 
classified either as descriptions of the land and people and the wars 
against them, or as collections of memorials to the throne and reports 
from statesmen and officials. 

A third and last source providing us with material regarding the rise 
of the Manchus remains to be mentioned. This consists of Korean works, 
written in Chinese, which are written from a separate though not 
altogether neutral point of view. Here again the Li-ch’ao shih-lu or 
records of the sovereigns of the Korean dynasty of the time, play an 
essential role. Thanks to the Japanese Government a photographic re- 
print edition, limited to 30 copies, was undertaken in 1930 and will 
be completed in 1936. Some private Korean sources, most of them ac- 
cessible in modern editions, are mentioned by Hsieh Kuo-chen in chap- 
ter Six of his Ch’ing-ch’u k’ai-kuo shih-liao k’ao, already cited. Among 
these is the important Shen-yang jth-chi, the journal kept at Mukden by 
a Korean prince who stayed there from 1637 to 1644 as a hostage at 
the court of the Manchus. This is supplemented by another report of 


Baltimore: 1935. 
8 Peiping: National Library, 1933. 2 vols. $1.50, Chinese currency. 
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the same time and nature, the Shen-yang chuang-ch', which poet 
in MS, and the Jan-li-shih chi-shu, a history of Korea compiled by 
i Ken-i (1736-1806). 
ise et to be added, especially the MS works in — 
the Government Library at Keijo (Seoul) is rich, dealing with - earlier 
period of the Manchus and particularly with the seem — 
sions of Korea in 1627 and 1636. In the nature of things, t ¢ 8 y 
of the Korean sources will be confined to Japanese scholars. Their re 
sandard work is the Chosen shi,!* an extensive annalistic history o 
Korea written in Japanese and compiled by order of the Government 
under the direction of the well known scholar Iwakichi Inaba. 


“Published by the Chosen Government. Keijo (Seoul): Chosen insatsu kabushiki 
kaisha, 1932-35. 30 vols. Yen 70; single volumes, Yen. 2.50. 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND JAPAN’ 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


a loudly, sometimes in whispers, Japan’s “Monroe Doc. 
trine” has been heralded for many years. If the original Monroe Doctrine, 
after having existed for so long, can still be considered by the Council 
of the League of Nations to be “an unsolved international conundrum,”! 
the imitated tenet, on the other hand, may well be construed by partisan 
spokesmen as warranting Japan’s invasion of China. Although the ex- 
istence of Japan’s “Monroe Doctrine” is well known, its origin has 
been shrouded in an atmosphere of mystery. It was not until the publi- 
cation of Viscount Kaneko’s secret memoirs in the September, 1932, 
issue of Contemporary Japan that this mystery was removed and the 
world, for the first time, enlightened on the fact that it was no other 
than Theodore Roosevelt, one of America’s most famous presidents, 
who was responsible for its original enunciation. 

The publication in Tokyo of Viscount Kaneko’s secret memoirs con- 
cerning President Theodore Roosevelt's advocacy of Japan’s “Monroe 
Doctrine” is evidently designed to show that that great statesman was 
sympathetic, long ago, to a policy of the kind which Japan is now fol- 
lowing in China. President Roosevelt’s opinion of thirty years ago, as 
recorded in the secret memoirs, appears to form a sharp contrast with 
America’s Far Eastern policy of today, or of any other period, and what 
the world knows of him would forbid us to believe that his keen sense 
of justice and great love of fair play could have tolerated, much less 
sympathized with, an intervention of the type at present exercised by 
Japan. A careful examination of the circumstances surrounding Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s suggestion of a “Monroe Doctrine for Japan” 
must therefore be not only of interest but of paramount importance. 

Viscount Kaneko states that during the negotiation of the Portsmouth 
Treaty, in 1905, President Roosevelt advocated that Japan should adopt 
an “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine” and promised “as clearly and forcibly as 
possible” that if Japan would proclaim such a doctrine after the Peace 
of Portsmouth, he would “support her with all [his] power, either 


1 Quoted by The Nation, 12 September, 1928. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Japan’s Monroe Doctrine 


during [his] presidency or after its expiration.” 1 do not propose to 
question the authenticity or even the accuracy of Viscount Kaneko’s 
statement, but it may be pointed out that other parts of President Roose- 
yelt’s conversation on that occasion, also quoted by Viscount Kaneko, 
should be given due consideration in order to understand his feeling in 
the matter. 

In the first place, the President’s condition for Japan’s Monroe Doc- 
trine, as the Viscount himself states, was that the “future policy of 
Japan towards Asiatic countries should be similar to that of the United 
States toward her neighbors on the American continent.” What does his- 
tory tell us in this connection? America got Cuba from Spain, but 
Cuba has become an independent nation; whereas Japan got Korea 
from China, but the Koreans have become a down-trodden people, with 
no hope of freedom and a great fear of losing their nationality, their 
culture and their written language, because the Korean language is 
virtually excluded from the schools and Korean history is rewritten 
to suit Japan’s expansionist policy.” America controls the Panama Canal 
Zone, but leaves the country of Panama to take care of its own affairs; 
whereas Japan extends the South Manchuria Railway Zone at will, and 
has even gone so far as to occupy the whole of Manchuria and part of 
Inner Mongolia by force. Japanese writers may point to Haiti, but the 
American marines in Haiti have been gradually reduced, whereas 
Japan’s troops on Chinese soil have been continually increased. Japanese 
may also mention Nicaragua, but America’s intervention in that coun- 
try is insignificant compared with Japan’s interference in China along 
the South Manchuria Railway alone. America endeavors to prevent Eu- 
ropean nations from interfering with the affairs of its neighbors, but © 
Japan joins or anticipates the European nations, on every occasion, in 
interfering with China’s business. 

Moreover, America has done much to promote union and harmony 
among its neighbors; whereas Japan has done everything to foment 
disruption in China. When General Kuo Sung-lin was on the verge 
of successfully eliminating Marshal Chang Tso-lin in order to bring 
about the union of Manchuria with Peking in 1925, it was Japanese 
“railway guards” who defeated Kuo and thereby helped Chang to defy 
the Central Government. In 1927, when the Nationalist army was rap- 
idly marching to the goal of unification, Japan sent an armed force 
to Tsinan and thereby delayed China’s unification for over a year. In 
1929, Japan “advised” Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang not to unite with 


* Henry Chung, Korean Treaties, New York, 1919. 
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the Central Government. Finally, in 1931, when China was fighting 
against the worst flood disaster of a hundred years and was locked in 
a desperate struggle against the communists in Kiangsi, with the sym. 
pathy and help of the League of Nations and friendly Powers, Japan 
took advantage of China’s misfortunes and suddenly executed its long. 
planned invasion. 

In addition to forming the directive power of its action in China, 
Japan’s “Monroe Doctrine” is said to justify the retention of the Caroline 
Islands, which lie between Guam and the Philippines, after Japan’s 
resignation from the League of Nations; because the retention of these 
islands, it is claimed, forms an essential part of that doctrine. The Tokyo 
Navy Office has declared on many occasions that the mandated islands 
are Japan’s “lifeline” on the sea, as Manchuria is its “life-line” on the 
land, and Japan will never surrender them. Japan’s contention is that 
secession from the League does not affect its possession of these former 
German colonies, because the sovereignty of the islands under man- 
date is vested solely in Japan by virtue of secret agreements concluded 
during the war and later confirmed by the Allied Supreme Council. 


+ eee contention, however, needs careful consideration, for if it is to 


be accepted, then sovereignty over the ex-Turkish provinces placed 
under mandate must be considered to rest, not with the League, but with 
Great Britain and France, by virtue of the secret Sykes-Picot agreement 
which contemplated the partition of these provinces between the two 
Powers. In this respect, Japan seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the original war aims of the Allies were revised and that secret agree- 
ments and private undertakings were superseded by the Peace Treaty. 
It need not be denied that the influence of prior secret understandings 
may be traced in the final Versailles settlement, but it is clear that they 
cannot be invoked unless they were actually incorporated in the treaty. 
The settlement in respect to the Caroline Islands, under Japanese 
mandate, is embodied in Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, in 
accordance with which Germany renounced its colonial possessions in 
favor of the Allied Powers, with a view to their being placed under 
mandate in accordance with Article 22 of the League Covenant, which 
forms an integral part of the Peace Treaty. lt was quite clear that 
Germany’s renunciation was not made in favor of Japan itself, and that 
Japan, consequently, could not acquire sovereign rights over any part 
of these former German possessions. As to the Supreme Council repre- 
senting these Allied Powers, it simply acted, in allocating the various 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Japan’s Monroe Doctrine 


mandates, as temporary executor of the Peace Treaty and its functions 
were taken over by the Council of the League. 

On the other hand, it may be pointed out that Article 22 of the 
Covenant does not explicitly exclude the possibility of awarding man- 
dates to non-members of the League, although, in that case, special 
guarantees may be required. What must be emphasized is that the 
grounds on which Japan’s claims to the retention of the Pacific Islands 
are based, like those on which are based justification for the invasion 
of Manchuria, cannot be upheld in international law. “They imply, 
indeed,” as a European authority has stated, “the annexation pure and 
simple of the Pacific Islands in disregard of the peace settlement, the 
special treaty concluded by Japan and the United States, and, in par- 
ticular, the Covenant of the League of Nations.”? But in this as in other 
respects concerning the Far Eastern crisis, Japan’s action is based upon 
its own interpretation of treaties and covenants. As the special cor- 
respondent of the London Morning Post reported on March 27th, 1933: 


Whatever legal arguments are advanced, Japan intends to retain the 
Pacific Islands, by force if necessary. In the final analysis Japan will 
tell the Powers to come and take them if they want them. The Japanese 
Navy is prepared to defend the islands from any attempt to dispossess 
Japan. 

Another part of Viscount Kaneko’s article is especially interesting. 
He quotes Theodore Roosevelt as saying, with regard to Japan’s “Mon- 
roe Doctrine”: 


I will announce it myself to the world at some suitable opportunity 
after my term of office has expired. When I decide to make it public, 
I will send a cable authorizing you to do the same, so that we can 
publish it simultaneously, you in Japan and I in America. 


The significant fact is that this promised simultaneous announcement 
was never made, in spite of the fact that President Roosevelt lived many 
years after retiring from the White House. It can only be concluded 
that his failure to carry out his promise to proclaim Japan’s “Monroe 
Doctrine” must have been due to a deliberate change of mind regarding 
the desirability of such a doctrine. 

The reasons for such a change of attitude are obvious. In 1904 Japan 
declared that its principal reason for fighting Russia was to maintain 
the independence of Korea and the integrity of China. The precise 


*See The Times, London, 31st March, 1933. 
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Pacific Affairs 


cause given by Baron Komura, the Japanese Foreign Minister, which led 
to the breaking off of diplomatic relations with Russia, was: 


Japan desired that Russia should recognize Manchuria as an integral 
part of China. Provided that such a declaration was forthcoming, Japan 
was prepared to allow Russia a complete liberty of action in that pro. 

vince, 


Being an ardent lover of such noble ideals as those championed by 
Japan in 1904, President Roosevelt naturally was greatly impressed. [t 
was therefore but natural that he should have advocated a “Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine” as he understood it. It may be noticed that the rea- 
son given by Japan in 1904 for declaring war against Russia was almost 
identical with that of the League of Nations in adopting the Report of 
the Lytton Commission in March, 1933, which Japan defiantly refused 
to accept. 

As a matter of fact, it cannot have taken long for President Roosevelt 
to become profoundly disappointed by what Japan did after the Ports. 
mouth Treaty. He was soon to see Japan in secret agreement with Rus. 
sia,> blocking all efforts toward the development of Manchuria as a 
world market for international cooperation and trade. He cannot but 
have been pained to hear of the death of the Korean queen at a time 
when she was “closely guarded” by Japanese soldiers. He must have 
been grieved to witness the subjugation of Korea, in defiance of a 
treaty bearing America’s signature.® The permanent silence of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt with regard to his promise to endorse Japan's 
“Monroe Doctrine” may therefore be held to speak volumes of chagrin 
and disappointment. 

If it has served no other good purpose, the whole Sino-Japanese crisis 
has at least taught students of international affairs to realize more 
than ever the importance of being constantly on guard against a too 
ingenious use of established terms of international usage, and popular 
reference to such special conditions in international relations as the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Canal Zone, the American intervention 
in Mexico, and the British position in Egypt for the justification or 


“Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, Paris. Vol. VI, p. 328. 
‘Japan made secret treaties with Russia in 1907, 1910, 1912 and 1916; see 
Lytton Report, p. 40. 

* Article 1. of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Chosen, May 22nd, 1882 stipulates: 

“If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Government, the other 
will exert their good offices, on being informed of the case, to bring about an 
amicable arrangement, thus showing their friendly feelings.” See Henry Chung, op. cit. 
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Jellyfish and Crustacean 


explanation of acts and situations in the Far East, because in many cases 
the Western nomenclature simply does not fit the Eastern conditions. 
In this age of ours, when propaganda and camouflage can be so clev- 
ely resorted to, the reading public must refuse to accept declarations 
and statements at their face value, but must examine the actual facts. 


It is only thus that it may find the truth. 


CHING-CHUN WANG 


JELLYFISH AND CRUSTACEAN 


Ix THE September issue of Pactric Arrairs Mr. Peffer described 
America as “the Jellyfish of the Pacific.” Great Britain can perhaps by 
analogy be called a crustacean; at least the analogy suggests compari- 
son of the stability of the policies of the two countries. 

Mr. Peffer’s marine simile implies that the body politic of the United 
States is amorphous. It contains, he declares, neither aristocracy, peas- 
antry nor proletariat in any effective form; Labor is not a factor in the 
shaping of foreign policy, and the leaders of industry and finance are 
lacking in all sense of responsibility outside of their professional sphere. 
For directive influence the country is thrown back on the “liberal in- 
tellectual” who, being devoid of solid convictions, divorced from facts 
and a prey to sentimentalism, is the “jellyfish.” The springs of public 
opinion in Great Britain are quite different. The aristocracy, repre- 
sented by the House of Lords, and the proletariat, represented by the 
Trades Unions and the Parliamentary Labor Party, are powerful in- 
fluences in the direction of foreign affairs; while the academic intellec- 
tual, although not to be called a nonentity, is by no means the paramount 
figure which he is represented as being in America. 

For reasons historical and geographic the English, or perhaps one 
should rather say the ruling classes in England, have for generations been 
educated to a practical interest and understanding in foreign affairs. 
In spite of this the guidance of foreign policy has lain to an exceptional 
degree in the hands of the Foreign Office professionals; an anomaly ex- 
plainable perhaps by the number of Foreign Secretaries, before the 
Great War, who combined a long tenure of office with an unusual 
degree of public confidence, and to the admittedly high caliber and 
training of the permanent staff. This esoteric tendency can be illustrated 
by the case of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the conception of which, 
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Pacific Affair 


as diplomatic memoirs have shown, came from inside the “service,” 
while public opinion was virtually limited to being an “accessory after 
the fact.” The War itself and the vogue for “open diplomacy” helped 
to dethrone the expert, but even today it is probably true that the 
British Foreign Office, with its body of permanent officials, although 
its functions are in theory executive, is in practice one of the chief in. 
itiating forces in national foreign policy. 

Foreign affairs debates in the House of Lords are, by tradition, a 
prominent feature of British parliamentary life, and not a little of the 
past policy of Great Britain has there been hammered out. The pres. 
tige of the Peers has been weakened in these days of democracy, but 
they too have retained a substantial share in deciding British action 
in international affairs. Apart from its function, like that of the House 
of Commons, as an arena for the conflict of party views, the House 
of Lords is an authoritative platform of such “higher critics” as former 
administrators from different parts of the Empire and retired ambassa- 
dors who in recognition of their services have been raised to the peerage 
and can apply the experience of an official lifetime to problems of 
foreign affairs. 

The House of Commons has also its experts, including usually sev- 
eral former Secretaries or Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Af. 
fairs. As compared with the House of Lords it would, however, be 
fair to say that the Lower Chamber concerns itself more with concrete 
problems of the moment than with the broad bases and longer perspec- 
tives of international relations. 

Labor as a political force is far more advanced in Great Britain 
than in America, and its driving power in foreign affairs is by so much 
the greater. The growing interest of British Labor organizations in 
foreign affairs is a marked phenomenon of the period since the Great 
War. The debate at the Labor Party conference last October, over 
the question of League sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, which 
monopolized the conference proceedings and was followed with keen 
interest throughout the country, is a notable example. Unwavering 
Labor support of the principles of the League is at present an appreci- 
able factor in the upholding of British poticy. 

In non-political spheres, there are other sections of public opinion 
which must be taken into account. In a nation so deeply involved in 
foreign trade as Great Britain the proportion of business men in touch 
with international affairs is naturally great. Undoubtedly many—perhaps 
the majority—of these are in the category denounced by Mr. Peffer as 
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Jellyfish and Crustacean 


lacking a sense of responsibility beyond the range of their business 
interests. As far as this is true their motives in international questions 
tend to be opportunist and often conflicting, and their influence on na- 
tional policy to be discordant rather than harmonizing. There are, how- 
ever, in Great Britain men whose outlook on foreign affairs patently 
transcends their particular interests and who, with the practical knowl- 
edge acquired from contacts with other parts of the world are active 
contributors to the molding of national policy. 

This politically minded group merges imperceptibly into the “aca- 
demics” and professional economists, whose influence grows with the 
ever-increasing importance of economics in international affairs. The left 
wing of this section, represented by such important press organs as 
the Manchester Guardian and the Economist, while superficially the 
counterpart of Mr. Peffer’s American “liberal intellectual” and sharing 
their idealism in international politics, is by comparison critical in out- 
look and, as a whole, more widely informed. 

Finally, the influence of the Dominions is by no means the least of 
the formative factors in British policy. From being primarily negative, 
it has become increasingly positive. Geography determines the degree 
of interest of various parts of the Empire in Great Britain’s foreign 
relations, which fall into three classes: those with the Continent of 
Europe, those with the United States and those with the Pacific. The 
interest in Europe of all the Dominions is limited in the main to such 
general principles as support of the League of Nations, bearing on world 
peace. Relations with the United States concern Canada supremely and 
Australia and New Zealand to a lesser but still important degree. Re- 
lations with the Pacific closely affect all the Dominions bordering on 
it and have an increasing importance, owing to present trends of trade, 
for both South Africa and India. In affairs of the Pacific, therefore, 
the Dominions are a factor of particular weight. Whether their in- 
fluence will make for firmness and consistency in British foreign policy 
or for confusion and vacillation depends on whether it is used in 
favor of lines of action which are of common interest to the British 
Empire as a whole, or of lines favoring the special interests of its 
individual parts. In the latter case the interests of an individual Do- 
minion may cut across those of the mother country: a conceivable case 
in point being the shift of Australian trade toward Japan instead of 
the United Kingdom. Whether the consolidatory or the disruptive tend- 
ency will prove stronger in time it would need more than ordinary 
powers of prevision to tell. 
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This brief attempt at a political comparative anatomy is meant to Th 
afford a comparison between the structures of public opinion in Great jumir 
Britain and the United States. That of Great Britain would certainly pressi 
appear to be the solider; but it cannot by any means be inferred that at — 
any given moment British policy in the world or in the Pacific wil] of int 
prove to be the more consistent—that the crab will hold a straighter occasi 
or more determined course than the jellyfish. Firmness in direction are a 
of policy depends not only on a well-ordered public opinion and the be gt 
farsightedness of experts, but on a further factor which has been much possit 
discussed in Paciric Arrairs; namely, the nature of the problems canne 
themselves which confront the different nations in this area. Accord. ata 
ing as these are simple and clear-cut or complex and confused, so it speci 
becomes easy or difficult for the nation concerned to pursue a straight. tariff 
forward line. = 
G, E. Hussarp 
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A searcl 
JAPANESE journalist explained as follows, and with critical explo 

insight, the aims of the Economic Conference of Metropolitan and the } 
Overseas France which met at Paris in December, 1934: code 
France is in a difficult economic position. Its tariff policy and system ons 
of contingent admission of imports have prevented the prices of its = 
industrial products from falling to the world level. But while French colon 
agriculture has benefited from these protectionist policies, they have af- ment 
fected unfavorably every other part of the country’s economy. Thus the Chin 
cost of living has not dropped and it has not been possible to reduce lead 
wages enough to permit French products to compete abroad. These “ 
circumstances now force the Government to reverse its policies; it is — 
endeavoring to bring about a general lowering of prices and of the cost the ( 
of production by measures designed to balance the budget, lower the the 1 
price of money and reform the financial system generally. Tt 
The laws (décrets-lois) since passed, in July 1935, have confirmed this lay ¢ 
interpretation. The part assigned to the colonial empire in the ordering years 
of the French “household” is summarized in the central theme of the work 
invitation to the conference: “Buy from our colonies to secure 60 mil- these 
lion customers!” budg 
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The final session of the conference was held in April 1935, and its vo- 
luminous reports distributed; their administrative significance is im- 
pressive, and seems to suggest that new committees are now needed to 
recommend a new machinery of consultation and the representation 
of interested groups. M. Gignoux, the President of the conference, took 
occasion to dissipate the impression of dullness which such reports 
are apt to convey. A discussion of the subsidies which might fairly 
be granted to producers of sisal hemp and copra, he said, or of the 
possibility of making the importation of peanuts into France profitable, 
cannot be expected to excite passions, except among those directly in- 
terested. On the other hand, in examiniag the resolutions bearing on 
specific products and territories, if it is borne in mind that the existing 
tariff system is empirical and complicated, and probably inevitably so, 
one gets a sense of the variety, wealth and infinite difficulties of a great 
empire whose internal confusions, frictions and contradictions are pro- 
tean. The mutual adjustment of these was the purpose of the confer- 


ence. 

The first of five large committees, that on production, worked out a 
reasoned informational statement for each colonial product available for 
exportation to France. Its recommendations fell under three heads: the 
reorganization of government agricultural services and scientific re- 
search; the creation of a central organ to prospect for and advance the 
exploitation of minerals; and more generally, a better equipment of 
the Ministry of Colonies for its tasks. What amounts to an inclusive 
code for agricultural policy, colonization and economic cooperation 
with the indigenous peoples was also drawn up. The second committee, 
on general economic questions, devised a program of subsidies for 
colonial production. It submitted for government approval an agree- 
ment between wheat producers in France and rice cultivators in Indo- 
China, and proposed methods for assisting the production of coffee, 
lead, salt, textiles and so on. It suggested committees to represent vari- 
ous interests, under an inclusive imperial committee of industries, within 
the Colonial Council. Its subsidy recommendations were the pivot of 
the whole conference. 

The third committee, on colonial equipment, recommended an out- 
lay of 11,200 million francs on public works, to be carried out in 15 
years and in two sections. It proposed a national fund to finance these 
works overseas; the fund to accrue in part from revenues produced by 
these collective enterprises themselves, and in part from an annual 
budget appropriation of 150 million francs for nine years. The fourth 
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committee, on finance, favored supporting the status quo, although the 
year before, in Indo-China, devaluation of the piastre had been strongly 
urged. It also gave advice on the management of colonial budgets and 
the organization of credit, especially agricultural and colonial credit, 
Finally, the fifth committee, on social insurance, drew up a program 
for promoting health and population, to be guaranteed, as to finance, 
to the amount of 1,350 million francs from funds set aside by the com. 
mittee on public works. 

On going over these questions in more detail, it is to be noted that 
the report of the committee on production includes suggestions for 
government, for the administrative bureaus in France and in the col- 
onies, and also for private initiative. A sub-committee on mines, after 
dealing with geological exploration, mining legislation and statistics, 
proposed a great number of special laws, of which one example may be 
reviewed; the production of coal in Indo-China. It was recommended 
that export to China be promoted by commercial agreements; that 
countries like the United States and Canada, which import coal of the 
quality produced in Indo-China, be approached to grant Indo-Chinese 
coal parity of treatment with coal of similar quality from France; and 
that the mining of soft coal in Indo-China be kept up, to guard against 
the eventuality of the present supply of this kind of coal from Japan 
being cut off. In a like way oil, iron, aluminum, salt, potassium, 
mineral waters, arsenic, phosphates, graphite, nickel, chromium, mica, 
titanium, lead, zinc, tin, gold, antimony, cobalt, molybdenum and man- 
ganese were all considered under separate recommendations. 

Coffee, cacao, tea, vanilla, pepper, pineapples, bananas, green fodder, 
rice, tapioca, dry vegetables, mutton, fishery products, olive oil, peanuts, 
copra and castor oil were also similarly considered. Legislation was 
proposed to cover timber cork, esparto grass, rubber, tobacco, plants 
used in tanning and the manufacture of perfumes, wines, wheat and 
other cereals, flax and hemp. The report then dealt with the production 
of each commodity in the closed possessions of North Africa, the Levant 
States, French West Africa, Togoland, Equatorial Africa, Cameroon, 
Madagascar, Indo-China, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, Reunion 
and New Caledonia. Each product was considered in relation to the 
total scheme of the imperial economy, and relevant suggestions were 
made for each territory; and always and everywhere infinite differences, 
special cases, seemingly irremovable obstacles confronting each neces- 
sary adjustment were dealt with. 

A sub-committee on subsidies attempted to find ways in which to 
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A French “Ottawa”: The Imperial Conference 


promote not only each commodity, but its complement—the product 
which might be exchanged against it in trade. It did not, however, fall 
into the mistake of trying to intervene systematically in every case, in 
order to bring about autarchy, but bore in mind the duty of doing jus- 
tice to all French interests in order to harmonize as much as possible 
the interests of home producers, overseas producers and consumers, 
exporters to foreign countries and other merchants, land and sea trans- 
port agencies, banks and the taxpayers. In fact the committee con- 
tributed much toward better understanding between divergent interests 
which had previously ignored each other, acting unilaterally without 
consideration for the difficulties that might be created for others. Antag- 
onisms which had arisen from too close a partitioning of interests were 
thus quickly eliminated or toned down, and a spirit of conciliation 
inspired the further discussions with a growing sense of imperial soli- 
darity. 

The idea of subsidy must be understood as the sum total of measures 
designed to increase overseas productivity, taking into account both 
quantitative and qualitative potentialities, cost of production, possibilities 
of local and export market absorption, and the avoidance of competition 
between home products and those of the different overseas territories. 
Cost of production was closely discussed: the proposal that subsidy be 
withheld from any commodity which could not be produced at the 
world price after a short period of adjustment was answered by the 
argument that the world price is a singularly uncertain criterion; in 
the present state of world trade, most French colonial prices are neces- 
sarily higher than those of some other countries, especially because of 
exchange, budget requirements and standards of civilization. Subsidized 
production is needed to overcome precisely this disparity, which can 
hardly be attributed to the “immutable nature of things.” 


J ton classical, unmodified economic liberalism can no longer be pre- 
served in a society subject to public interference which, whether 
justified or arbitrary, affects the whole range of economic enterprise. 
The problems thus raised must be dealt with by an organized and con- 
trolled liberty of action. The French Empire cannot overcome the handi- 
caps of foreign competition without subsidizing production. In addi- 
tion to the handicap resulting from the form of currency manipulation 
called exchange dumping, there is the ‘inequality of social conditions 
affecting production in various states. The Empire’s standard of living, 
in either agriculture or industry, does not allow its laboring classes to 
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be treated on a par with those of other countries (notably Japan). 
French prices are all burdened by wage rates, working hours and pro. 
visions for social aid and insurance, both directly and through their 
effect on auxiliary services like transport and trade. Subsidies must, how- 
ever, be confined to a policy of restoring balances actually lost, and be 
judged by their effect in encouraging production which is really eco. 
nomically useful. Moreover—and much stress is laid on this—a judicious 
use of subsidies would avoid transforming the French imperial economy 
into a closed economy. 

A policy of subsidies for such textile industries as cotton and silk 
may be taken as an example. The colonial representatives and home 
agriculturists declared that a subsidy for cotton growing of 200 million 
francs a year, to which a small protection against foreign competition 
would have to be added, would permit them to increase their production 
by a value of 1,000 million francs. In this connection it was noted that 
the production of cotton fabrics in France is threatened by industrial 
developments in Russia, which is now equipping itself to manufacture 
its own textiles and will soon be able to export only a fraction of the 
raw material which France is now buying from it. The representatives 
of the cotton industry did not however allow the argument to rest there, 
The industry, they said, will never be able to carry the cost of adequate 
subsidies for overseas cotton without considerable outside help, being 
already cornered by so many difficulties that any additional sacrifice 
might mean ruin. To find 59 millions a year to encourage cotton grow- 
ing in the overseas territories would seriously aggravate the industry's 
present distress. 

As for sericulture, it is of interest primarily to Indo-China, but im- 
portant also for the Levant States and North Africa, where it diversifies 
the resources of the indigenous peoples. The severe fall in world prices, 
traceable to overproduction, the inflation of the Japanese currency and 
the dumping practices of Japan, has created a serious situation for these 
interests. (This is a statement of the committee. I do not myself con. 
sider this a typical example of dumping, properly so called.) In spite of 
this, no subsidy from the home country is recommended in this instance. 
Here, then, are two raw materials, cotton and silk, both necessary to 
French industry, which it was decided not to subsidize. This shows 
that there was a sober weighing of the evidence, which led in certain 
cases to negative conclusions; it is to be hoped that other peoples will 
recognize that the Imperial Conference was able, when it was required, 
to say No. 
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A French “Ottawa”: The Imperial Conference 


Another aspect of the diverse problems facing the French Empire is 
the complications and contradictions of its tariff systems, producing at 
times reprisals in other countries. There is conflict of interests within 
the empire itself. Home producers refuse to have France “inundated” 
from overseas by commodities either identical with or similar to those it 
produces itself. Producers in the colonies, protectorates and mandated 
areas feel on the other hand that they have a right to dispose of the 
fruits of their labor in the home market. There is thus an opposition 
ietween French and North African wheat, and between French wheat 
and secondary cereals and Indo-Chinese rice and maize from Indo- 
China, Madagascar, the Levant, Morocco and French West Africa. 
There are similar rivalries between French and Madagascar livestock; 
between French beet sugar and colonial cane sugar; between sardines 
from the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of France and those from 
Algeria, Tunis, Jibuti and Indo-China, and so on. 

While unity has been achieved between France and Algeria, whose 
products are allowed the most favorable possible tariff treatment, the 
tariff system of Morocco is much more complex; under the Algeciras 
Act it is impossible to safeguard the local industries. This condition is 
aggravated by the intensification of Japanese competition, and the coun- 
try is deprived of the “exchange currency” needed if it is to enjoy the 
advantage of regulating its exports through negotiation with other 
countries. It is also prevented from offering, through reciprocity agree- 
ments, special favors to nations permitting its exports to enter freely. 
As for the mandated territories, it was generally felt at the conference 
that agreements should be based on fair treatment all ’round, so as to 
improve trade between them and the rest of the world by contingent 
reciprocity agreements. It was complained that in the absence of such 
agreements, some countries now send large quantities of goods to these 
mandated territories without buying from them; as, for example, in the 
case of trade between Japan and the Levant States. 

While the Act of Algeciras cancels in a certain sense France’s liberty 
of action in Morocco, international agreements prevent the colonies in 
Equatorial Africa, on the Ivory Coast and in Dahomey from according 
preferential treatment to either France or Algeria. Trade between France 
and the other colonies is subject to the rules applicable in some cases to 
“assimilated” territories and in others to “autonomous” territories. All 
trade between France and Algeria and the “assimilated” territories is 
free of tariff, while these colonies can, subject to repeal, impose the 
French tariff rates on foreign imports. Foodstuffs and raw materials ex- 
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ported from the “autonomous” territories enter France and Algeria duty 
free, and their other products are subject to the minimum tariff, with g 
contingency clause which may in given cases reduce these rates or elimi- 
nate them entirely. The imports of these colonies from France and Al. 
geria enter free, while those from foreign countries are subject to various 
autonomous colonial tariffs. Trade between the “autonomous” posses. 
sions themselves, and between them and the “assimilated” possessions, is 
entirely free. The conference recommended that the application of the 
contingency provisions in the various tariff laws be further extended, 
provided there is yet time by this means to meet the invasion of Japa- 
nese products in Tunisia, Gaboon, Reunion, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, New Caledonia, the French Settlements of Oceania, and the 
free zone of French West Africa. This however would have inconven- 
iences of its own, and such applications should be treated as temporary 
measures. 

What conclusions may be drawn from these systematic efforts? The 
Colonial Minister declared officially that France has lost millions of cus- 
tomers in its former established markets, and that these must be re. 
placed from among the 60 million people of the Empire. Hence the 
formula of an economic unity of all France; or, as M. Albert Sarraut 
expressed it: 


A fusion of the imperial economy as a single entity, in place of the 
disparities, the arbitrariness, the competitions and the divisions between 
the scattered economies of the home country and the overseas territories. 
Nevertheless the colonies are left in the main to find their own way out, 
to acquire the skill of managing their affairs, to provide, through their 
own fiscal measures or through loans, the means for their own economic 
growth. They will receive military protection, but—to use an expression 
much emphasized, particularly by M. Sarraut—the mother country con- 
siders its duty sufficiently done by filling the now empty glass of finan- 
cial autonomy. At the same time it does not miss the chance to follow 
a trend for which it is already well known; namely the imposition on 
its colonial daughters of the troublesome duties of a very large adminis- 
trative household. 

Subsidies, great public works, improvements of all sorts—these are 
all very well, but where is the money to come from? Works are needed 
which are useful in themselves and also promise a fair revenue; other- 
wise Parliament will not sanction the necessary financial sacrifices. The 
Empire has little in the way of imperial communications. Sea routes 
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Chinese Currency Policy 


raise the question of an imperial merchant marine. There are also 
routes by land and by air; but if it is a question of a route across 
the Sahara, or other enterprises less gigantic, all that is necessary 
will be done as soon as the home country has its hands free. Yet no 
one at the conference urged a hermit policy of deliberate blindness 
to the inevitable interdependence of the world, or to the daily rising 
walls from behind which the nations bombard each other with tar- 
ifs, prohibitions, restrictions, contingency clauses—each hoping some 
day to be able to come out from behind its barricade. After two or three 
seasons of decline in the trade between Indo-China and the countries of 
the Far East, the recent improvement at least in the sale of Indo-Chinese 
rice to China illustrates the wisdom of this refusal to convert a colonial 
empire, no matter how extensive and how rich, into a utopian and 
dangerous autarchy. 

What the Imperial Conference achieved was a methodical stock- 
taking of its economic activities, by products and by countries. It decided, 
under resolutions motivated solely by the desire to help, which forms of 
production to encourage and which to reduce, and which methods of 
exploiting natural resources to develop. It pointed out possible remedies 
and the ways in which to apply them, and also the extent to which they 
must be applied in coming years. It designed the pattern, the stitching 
and finishing of which can be done all in good time. 

Rocrr Lévy 


CHINESE CURRENCY POLICY 


O. NovEMBER 4TH, 1935, the Chinese Government made 
fundamental changes in its currency standard. In order to understand 
these changes, it is necessary to remember that before October 15, 1934, 
the standard of currency was silver, and the paper currency of the prin- 
cipal Chinese banks was redeemable in silver dollars. Commodity prices 
in China therefore rose whenever the world market value of silver de- 
clined, and fell whenever it rose; the world market value being taken 
as the value of silver in terms of a group of representative commodities 
and not as the price of silver in terms of any particular currency. Before 
1931 the world market value of silver was declining. From 1900 to 1931, 
an index of wholesale commodity prices in China rose from 74 to 162, 
if prices from 1910 to 1914 are considered 100. On the average, com- 
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modity prices rose at the compound rate of 2 per cent per year. There. 
fore if a merchant purchased a representative sample of different com. 
modities and kept it one year, he would be able to sell it for a 2 per 
cent higher price, on the average, and this gross gain would be due 
only to the decline in the value of Chinese silver money. This gradual 
decline in the value of money naturally was a considerable stimulus to 
the development of industry in China. 

From 1931 to 1934, the world market value of silver rapidly rose and 
commodity prices in China declined at the compound rate of 9.7 per 
cent per year. During these years, if a merchant bought a representative 
sample of different commodities and held it for one year, he would sell 
it at a loss of 9.7 per cent, on the average; and this loss would be en- 
tirely due to the rise in the value of the Chinese silver money, and not 
to any ordinary error in judgment or to any depreciation in the quality 
of the goods. The fall in commodity prices naturally produced a severe 
business depression in China, especially in agriculture. When the prices 
received by farmers declined, the payments required for taxes, wages, 
debts, and for the commodities purchased at retail by the farmers, stil! 
remained high. A great deal was written on the subject of rural bank- 
ruptcy in China, but frequently the unusual agricultural distress was 
incorrectly attributed to conditions which had not changed during 
recent years, or which had really been improved. In cities, the fall in 
commodity prices reduced the profits of industry to such an extent that 
the volume of manufacturing and trade declined to a low point; there 
was a lack of demand for both Chinese and foreign goods, and the 
volume of imports declined tremendously. Bank failures became com- 
mon, and would probably have increased if unusual measures had not 
been taken. 

In the summer of 1934, following the American Silver Purchase Act, 
the world market value of silver began to rise more rapidly, and com- 
modity prices in China began to fall at the rate of more than 1 per 
cent per month. The market price of silver in London and New York 
rose so quickly that the price of the Chinese silver dollar in Shanghai, 
in terms of foreign currency, either could not or was not allowed to 
rise so rapidly, and it therefore became profitable to purchase silver 
dollars in Shanghai at current exchange rates and to ship them to 
London for sale. A very large volume of silver was therefore shipped 
out of China in the summer of 1934. Although this silver was appar- 
ently not that which was required to be held as a reserve against the 
note issue of the Chinese banks, nevertheless alarm as to the loss of 
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Chinese Currency Policy 


silver was widely expressed. On October 15, 1934, the Chinese Govern- 
ment imposed a tax of 7.75 per cent on all silver dollars exported, and 
added a variable equalization fee, which was levied in such a way as 
to remove all the profit from purchasing Chinese silver dollars in 
Shanghai and shipping them to London and New York. These export 
fees were applied partly for the purpose of holding the silver reserves 
in China and partly to prevent a further decline in wholesale commodity 
prices in China, by preventing the Chinese money from rising in value 
as rapidly as silver was rising in the world market. 

The Chinese dollar in London and New York immediately declined 
in terms of silver by about 20 per cent. Beginning on October 15, 1934, 
it was therefore off the silver standard internationally, and its silver 
yalue fluctuated considerably in foreign exchange. By March 5, 1935, 
the percentage of devaluation had declined to about 7 per cent. Soon 
after this, the export tax and equalization fees ceased to be the means 
by which the Chinese Government prevented the export of silver. A 
gentleman’s agreement was substituted, the bankers agreeing not to 
export any silver, while other measures were taken which resulted in a 
virtual embargo on silver export. The devaluation of the Chinese dollar 
in terms of silver increased rapidly to a level of about 27 per cent by 
the last of April. From this time until October 15, 1935, the devalua- 
tion of the Chinese dollar in foreign markets fluctuated considerably, 
but averaged approximately 25 per cent. Although the export tax and 
equalization fees imposed on October 15, 1934 removed the Chinese 
dollar from the silver standard internationally, the paper currency in 
China continued to be redeemed at face value in silver. Internally, there- 
fore, the silver standard was maintained. 

The embargo on the export of silver prevented it from rising as 
rapidly in China as abroad, and made the fall in commodity prices less 
severe. From October 1934 to February 1935, wholesale commodities in 
Shanghai actually rose from an index of 96.1 to 99.9, taking 1926 prices 
as 100, After February, they again fell, reaching a level of g1.9 in 
August 1935, 2.5 per cent below the average for 1931. If there had 
been no restrictions on the export of silver, commodity prices probably 
would have been very much lower. In August, silver was worth 29.0625 
pence per standard ounce in London. Since there are .8166 standard 
ounces of silver in the Chinese standard dollar, a Chinese dollar credit 
would have been worth about 23.2 pence in London, and the price of 
one pound sterling would have been Chinese $10.13. Actually the 
pound sterling was worth Chinese $13.617; so that the pound sterling, 
103> 
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in Chinese dollars, would have been only 74.3 per cent of the actual 
August price, if there had been no export embargo on silver from China, 


If the pound sterling had been lower, commodity prices in China would J taker 
have been lower also. Since the actual index of commodity prices in H dolla 
China was 91.9 in August, it probably would have been about 74.3 per rom 
cent of this level, or 68.3, if no silver embargo had existed. In Hongkong, J ja te: 
an unqualified silver standard was maintained without any export em. rapid 
bargo on silver, and the index of wholesale commodity prices was only J ale 
69.4 in August 1935, taking 1922 prices as 100. This is about comparable J eurre 
to the index for Shanghai, for which 1926 is considered 100. was 
As a negative measure to prevent commodity prices from falling, the Or 
Chinese silver embargo must be regarded as very effective. If commodity J ote: 
prices had been allowed to drop to a level of 70 in 1935 compared to HB of C 
126 in 1931, a business and banking crisis of the severest character un- J oblig 
doubtedly would have occurred. Although the measures of October to b 
15, 1934, were effective temporarily, they were not a suitable basis for a were 
permanent currency policy. The embargo made silver worth so much 9 Chir 
less in China than in foreign countries that there was a great tempta- chan 
tion to smuggle silver out, and large and probably increasing amounts whil 
were exported illegally, especially from the ports in the south and across curr 
the northern border. Since it was possible by illegal methods to obtain J pers 
a higher price for silver dollars than was being paid in China, premiums doll: 
on silver as compared to Chinese paper money soon developed. For J doll: 
instance, on May 20, 1935, $1,000 in notes of the principal Shanghai exist 
banks were worth only $955 in Canton local currency; but $1,000 of for 
the silver dollars in which such notes were redeemable were worth the 
$1,222. Further steps subsequently decreased the profit in smuggling loca 
silver out of Canton, and the premium on silver became somewhat less The 
than in May. Similar premiums appeared in most other places in China. piec 
As the premium on silver increased, more and more restrictions were coin 
placed on the redemption of paper notes in silver. By the end of the silve 
summer of 1935, redemption was so restricted as to amount, place, and fixe 
other circumstances that the silver standard really was no longer being Cen 
maintained in China, even internally. It was only a matter of time tice 
when this situation would have to be recognized officially and some pre 
provisions made for a more regular and convenient currency system. for 
Although China was off silver internationally, the Chinese authorities Gor 
were able, during the year beginning October 15, 1934, to hold the if 
Chinese dollar at a rate in foreign exchange high enough to allow com- ren 
modity prices in China to decline considerably during this period. Fre- cha 
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quent market rumors that the dollar was to be reduced in value were 
always vigorously denied by the authorities and steps apparently were 
taken to prevent any speculative decline in the value of the Chinese 
dollar. Beginning October 15, 1935, these efforts apparently ceased, and 
from October 15 to November 4 the market price of the Chinese dollar 
in terms of British currency declined from 18 to 14.5 pence. During this 
rapid depreciation, commodity prices in China began to rise. The whole- 
sale prices of some basic commodities rose almost as rapidly as the 
currency declined, so that by November 4 not much more price rise 
was to be expected unless the currency should decline further. 

On November 4 the Government issued regulations making the 
notes of the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, and the Bank 
of Communications the legal tender currency. All taxes, debts, and other 
obligations contracted in terms of the former silver standard dollar were 
to be dischargeable at face value in the notes of these banks, which 
were to have complete control of foreign exchange transactions in 
China and were to maintain the value of the currency in foreign ex- 
change at its level of November 4, 1935. The notes of other banks, 
while permitted to circulate, were eventually to be replaced by the legal 
currency. The use of silver dollars as currency was made illegal. All 
persons, corporations and banks, were asked to turn in their silver 
dollars to the Government, which would issue the legal currency notes, 
dollar for dollar, for such silver. Although a market premium for silver 
existed almost everywhere, the Central Government offered no premium 
for silver dollars. In Canton the local Government decided to follow 
the Nanking Government policy and undertook to pay $1.20 in Canton 
local bank notes for the legal currency of the Central Government. 
The silver currency previously used in Canton consisted of 20-cent 
pieces, and according to the relative silver content of five such silver 
coins and the silver content of the National silver dollar, one National 
silver dollar was formerly worth $1.234 Canton currency. The rate now 
fixed between the new Canton currency and the legal currency of the 
Central Government is therefore nearly the same. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of the Central Government, the Canton Government recognized the 
premium on silver and agreed to pay $1.20 in its own paper currency 
for five silver coins, and $1.44 for each silver dollar of the Central 


Government. 
In the Central Government announcement of November 4, the cur- 


rency with which the Chinese dollar is to be held stable in foreign ex- 
change was not stated, but subsequent developments indicate that it is 
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probably the British pound sterling. During the week beginning Novem. 
ber 4, the Chinese dollar in Shanghai was worth 14.5 pence, without 
any variation. In the following week on Tuesday, it dropped to 14.375 
pence and remained steady until the beginning of the third week, at 
the time this paper is written. No such stability with any other currency 
or with gold is to be discovered. 

Under the new Chinese Government regulations the currency of 
China is no longer on the silver standard, but may be described as on a 
foreign exchange standard, since the exchange value is to be held con- 
stant. The silver is purchased by the Central Government at face value, 
but there is no further redemption of the notes of the Central Govern- 
ment in silver. This silver will apparently be held in the currency re- 
serves of a Central Reserve Bank, which is to be formed. It would be 
available for sale in foreign markets against foreign exchange whenever 
such transactions seem advisable. At the present world market price of 
silver, each silver dollar is worth about $1.66 in terms of the legal cur- 
rency of China. The gross gain to the Chinese Government in national- 
izing the silver is therefore about 66 per cent. The silver held by it 
will apparently occupy about the same position in the currency system 
as the gold held by the Bank of England in the British currency system. 
Although the British pound sterling is not on the gold standard large 
amounts of gold are held by the Bank of England as currency reserve. 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that the Chinese dollar cannot 
be held stable in foreign exchange. During the year beginning October 
15, 1934, it was possible for the Chinese financial authorities to hold 
the Shanghai dollar at a relatively high level, even though it was not 
freely redeemable in silver. It should be correspondingly easier with the 
same resources to hold the Chinese dollar stable at any lower level. 
Since the change in currency has the evident approval of influential for- 
eign nations, it is unlikely that any attempt will be made to work 
against the stability of the Chinese currency. A more fundamental reason 
for supposing that the Chinese currency can remain stable at its present 
level is that the recent depreciation has been sufficient to bring about 
a rise in commodity prices. This rise is necessary to restore a balance 
between Chinese wholesale prices, retail prices, wages, debts, rent, taxes, 
utility rates, and other relatively fixed charges. Compared with August 
1935, when average wholesale prices in Shanghai were about 91.9 
taking 1926 prices as 100, the Chinese dollar has been depreciated 
enough to raise the wholesale prices of basic commodities by about 22 
per cent. This should bring the price level to a point as high as in 
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1932, but somewhat lower than the high level of 1931, and should be 
sufficient to offset most of the deflation in China which was the funda- 
mental cause of the need for a currency change. The action of the 
Chinese Government just before November 4, in allowing its currency 
to fall in value, is therefore fundamentally the most important feature 
of the recent change. 

The next most important feature is that the Chinese currency is to 
remain stable in foreign exchange, apparently in terms of the British 
currency. Since September 1931, when the British currency was taken 
off the gold standard, it has been a managed currency, without any 
fixed relation to gold or to silver, and during this period it has been so 
managed that the level of commodity prices in England has remained 
reasonably stable. If the British currency continues to be managed in 
the future as wisely as in the last four years, and if the Chinese cur- 
rency continues to be stable in terms of the British currency, an approxi- 
mately stable average level of commodity prices is to be expected in 
China. Under modern economic conditions a stable level of commodity 
prices is a necessary foundation for stability in all economic, social, and 


political relations. 
A. B. Lewis 
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AMERIKA V Borse za Kirar* (AMERICA IN THE STRUGGLE For nomi 
Cuina) (In Russian). By Anatol Kantorovich. Institute of World -_ 
Economics and World Politics of the Communist Academy, and , 
Moscow: State Social-Economic Publishing Co. 1935. pp. 639. 12r, cn 

e 

HE Communist Academy in Moscow has been assigned since of Ri 

its establishment the double task of training specialists in various for t 
branches of the social sciences for Soviet administrative posts and of mate 
applying the methods of Marxism to scholarship in those fields. During Its 
nearly its entire history, the demand for trained men to fill important hai 
positions has been so heavy and unremitting that the second task has State 
been generally overshadowed by the first. When men and funds have State 
been available for research, the Communist emphasis on the practical diple 
utility of scholarship has relegated many fields of inquiry to a still more TI 
subordinate position in the Academy’s plans. = 
Against this background, this volume assumes a certain historical poss 
interest of its own. It is written by one of the outstanding younger ae 
scholars of the Soviet Union on the Far East. Mr. Kantorovich, some of en 
whose work has been published under the pen name of N. Terentiev, it 
has been known chiefly as a responsible member of the staff of the mun 
Soviet Embassy in Peking under Karakhan. His book, which is not the 1 
a collection of magazine articles but a carefully planned and documented cent: 
study, is an attempt to write a full Marxist account of American rela- of tk 
tions with China since the middle of the eighteenth century. It is one nati 
of the earliest evidences in Soviet scholarship that the first Five-Year ness 
Plan has been completed. ican 
This is not to say that it is “pure research.” Mr. Kantorovich has lived his | 
in China always as a working diplomat or journalist, and he has studied T 
its history with what would be called in the West a deplorable lack of idea 
objectivity and in the Soviet Union a pragmatic realism. But its notes, and 
which refer to practically the entire literature in English on the subject on ¢ 
as well as to unpublished material from Imperial Russian archives, and can 
its patient attempt to unravel from the tangled story the red threads Am 
of Marxist analysis represent the kind of long-term scholarship which off | 
ss 
*The American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, is making arrangements a 


for the translation and American publication of this book. 
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has been sacrificed in the Soviet Union until very recently to the more 
pressing demands of immediate problems. 

Six of the book’s nine chapters deal with the history of American eco- 
nomic and political activity in China. From the archives the author has 
unearthed some interesting material showing that the Tsar’s ministers 
and envoys were less impressed by the altruism of the “open door” doc- 
trine than the American public, or perhaps even Secretary Hay himself. 
The same source has provided the text of Russian memoranda which 
outline more bluntly than any previously published notes the full extent 
of Russian designs on Manchuria and northern China up to 1904. But 
for the most part the treatment of this running account depends for its 
material on sources already well known to non-Russian students. 

Its special interest inheres in its constant reference of each change in 
American policy back to political and economic fotces inside the United 
States. Turner and Beard and the Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States are quoted as frequently as the standard sources on Far Eastern 
diplomacy. 

This method is used with most effectiveness in the last three chapters, 
in which the American stake in China, the present crisis, and the future 
possibilities of American policy are discussed. Although his material has 
been taken almost entirely from contemporary books and periodicals, he 
has succeeded in integrating it with the development of American policy 
in China into a synthesis which is less oversimplified than shorter Com- 
munist tracts on the same subject have been. He recognizes, for example, 
the relatively small American stake in China valued in the dollars and 
cents of trade and investments. At the same time, by analyzing in terms 
of their component factors in American life the importance to industrial 
nations of colonial markets in capital accumulation, and the attractive- 
ness of high-profit trade in the stage of finance-capitalism which Amer- 
ican national economy has now attained, he invests the crisis to which 
his book points with reality and urgency. 

The final chapter discusses three possible solutions of this crisis. The 
idea that the United States can simply renounce its Far Eastern interests 
and live at home he dismisses as fantastic so long as American economy, 
on a capitalist basis, goes on producing more goods and capital than it 
can distribute or consume. An agreement with Japan, under which 
American capital would finance Japanese enterprises in China and stave 
off the ultimate conflict between the two countries, is considered more 
possible, but by no means probable. Similarly, Mr. Kantorovich argues, 
war between the two countries is a real possibility in the near future, 
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but still unlikely so long as England can continue to count on a Japanese. 
American war and the United States on a Japanese-Russian war. 
Instead, the author expects to see an attempt by the United States to 
resume its former policy in China of pursuing limited objectives. Presi. 
dent Roosevelt, he points out, by withdrawing from the active leader. 
ship of international action to preserve China’s integrity which Secre. 
tary Stimson had assumed, and by beginning at the same time a major 
program of naval construction, has taken his place in the historical pat- 
tern which this book describes. It is a policy forced on those imperialist 
countries whose domestic contradictions are too deep and naked to 
make possible the open aggrandizement, for example, of Japan. But it 
is, the author insists, no less imperialism, and no less certain eventually 
to lead to the inevitable war. 
American scholars may be interested to know that this book, with 639 
pages cheaply but clearly printed, bound, and retailing for less than 
$2.50 at present exchange rates, is published in a first edition of 7,000 
copies and is already difficult to secure in Moscow bookstores. 
JosepH Barnes 


Tue Cutna Year Book, 1935. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead. 
Shanghai: North China Daily News & Herald. pp. xxiv + 625. 
$18.00 (Chinese). 


tes is hardly a section in Mr. Woodhead’s annual which 
does not deal in part with matters about which little is known or about 
which it is exceptionally difficult to secure accurate information. He has, 
however, the advantage not only of his own growing experience but 
also of having created a reputation for this enterprise which attracts 
willing cooperation from all sorts of organizations and individuals. 
While the value of a yearbook, apart from the up-to-dateness of its 
information, lies largely in the comparability of its contents over a 
number of years, others engaged on similar tasks have discovered that a 
scheme rigidly designed to meet that purpose is not practicable. For one 
thing, the users’ interests and the relative importance of different areas 
of fact, objectively considered, tend gradually to shift. Besides, some 
types of information of secondary importance or limited interest need 
not be reprinted each time, provided adequate references to previous 
volumes are made. Thus a process of selection takes place which in itself, 
as displayed in the political and economic yearbooks of the world, might 
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well form the topic for a thesis by a student of events and of public 
interests. 

The China Year Book for 1935 is 229 pages less than that of the 
previous year. The special chapters on pastoral and agricultural products, 
a imports, on the Chinese press, on public health, on Chinese Govern- 
ment loans, on Manchukuo (Manchuria,) and, of course, on the Rajch- 
man report, have been omitted. It does not appear, on closer inspec- 
tion, that anything vital is lost. The agricultural chapter has been partly 
absorbed in other chapters. The rearrangement of sections makes it 
dificult to see exactly how the great saving in space has been effected. 

In the industrial section, the rise of the Chinese cotton industry is 
explained by the higher tariff rates and the favorable rate of exchange. 
So far, however, the increase in the production of yarn and of textiles 
has benefited only the foreign mills; and there has been an actual 
decline, from 1933 to 1934, in the output of the Chinese mills. The silk 
industry continued to decline, with serious increase in unemployment. 
In the general depression of Chinese industry, the editor of this chapter 
apparently sees no immediate prospect of change; but this may in part 
be owing to the fact that there is no record of the fortunes of the lesser 
industries which make up the great bulk of Chinese production and 
which, largely independent of foreign materials and of foreign competi- 
tion, may, in fact, be in much lesser plight. 

Industrial conditions generally, so far as labor is concerned, went 
from bad to worse, and this in spite of the absorption of large numbers 
in new construction work. Here again, however, one cannot take the 
available data entirely at their face value: in some cases, it is intimated, 
new enterprises merely replace others and even produce unemployment 
through the introduction of labor-saving methods. Especially in trans- 
portation, improvements have in many cases had the effect of displacing 
large numbers of persons previously engaged on more primitive opera- 
tions. Some 150,000 workers have been added to the idle labor supply 
by the net return of laborers from overseas. 

An index of general economic activity might be sought in a compari- 
son of road traffic over a number of years; but in this respect statistics 
are unfortunately not given in a comparable form. Nor do the Post 
Office statistics for parcels carried or those for railway traffic give a clear 
indication of this sort, when the alienation of Manchurian trade and 
other disturbing factors are taken into account. However, omitting the 
new Canton-Hankow road still under construction, it appears that from 
1933 to 1934 freights have increased from 24 to 26.8 million tons, i.e. by 
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11.7 per cent. This increase does not, of course, necessarily represent existe! 


commodity traffic alone. Taois! 
In short, one is tempted to make one’s own statistical abstracts and painti 
correlations from materials which do not justify reliance on the results and $ 
of such exercises—exercises in which the compiler of the yearbook “Nort 
wisely refrains from indulging. That the yearbook saves much time jn worth 
getting at information from China distributed over a wide array of of its 
sources constitutes its primary value. far fre 
Asiati 

is the 

Cuina Macniricent: Five THousanp YEARS OF CHINESE Apr. many 

By Dagny Carter. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1935. pp. xi over 


+ 225. $4.00. subjec 
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Ms... Carter discusses the history of Chinese art under three Chi 
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heads, corresponding to its periods of rise, greatness, and decline. Her 
treatment of her subject is at once interesting and informative, and js 
based largely upon a penetrating analysis of the close interrelation 
which has always existed between the esthetic and the magico-religious 
aspects of Chinese life. 

The description of the earliest surviving manifestations of the Chinese 
artistic impulse, those found in the painted pottery of the neolithic 
period, is one of the best popular accounts that have thus far appeared 
in English. It should be said, however, that the majority of archaeolo- 
gists, both Chinese and Occidental, now agree in assigning these wares 
tentatively to the period around 2000 B.C. and not to one a thousand 
years earlier; hence in this respect the subtitle of the book (which by 
the way is differently worded on the title-page and on the jacket) would 
appear to claim too much. Mrs. Carter likewise gives a first-rate account 
of the art of the Shang Dynasty, the first for which we have any con- 


temporary historical evidence. Chapter II contains an excellent sketch is inc 
of the brilliant civilization which flourished in northern China during Wei 
much of the first millennium B.C. The ancestral cult practised by the while 
feudal nobility of that epoch and its close relationship to the art of but t 
bronze casting are particularly well described. The reader should bear Th 
in mind, however, that the accounts of the ancient Chinese religion other 
which have come down to us apply not to the Chinese people as a Budir 
whole but only to a very small ruling minority. name 

It is perhaps in her discussion of the art of painting in China that sisten 
Mrs. Carter appears at her best. She points out in this connection the page 
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«xistence of two traditions—the one native and closely linked with 
Taoism, the other foreign and Buddhistic in origin. She rightly says that 
saintings dating from the T’ang period are today almost non-existent, 
and she also gives a concise but accurate description of the so-called 
“Northern” and “Southern” schools of Chinese painting. No less praise- 
worthy is her treatment of Chinese sculpture, showing how, in spite 
of its close connection with cultural influences from abroad, it is very 
far from being a mere importation or adaptation of Indian and Central 
Asiatic canons and ideals, but is truly Chinese in character. Mrs. Carter 
is the possessor of a lively and very readable style which makes use of 
many apt comparisons and happy turns of expression. She writes more- 
over with an enthusiastic and thoroughly informed appreciation of her 
subject. The illustrations are exceedingly well chosen and add greatly 
to the value of the book. 

China Magnificent is a highly meritorious little compendium, well 
worth reading by all who wish to acquire some knowledge of Chinese 
at in its manifold aspects. It is the more regrettable, therefore, that it 
should display so many marks of haste and even inaccuracy. Thus, the 
expression “Yin and Shang Dynasties,” on page 10, is misleading; for 
these two names apply to one and the same dynasty. Wén Wang was 
not the first “emperor” of the Chou Dynasty, as Mrs. Carter states on 
page 14. The phrase “Shé Chi, the god of the ground and grain,” on 
page 18, is inaccurate; for the Shé and the Chi were two different 
divinities, nor was their worship conducted “in the home” but in the 
open air. The “astonishing news” that silk was produced by the silk- 
worm was not, as the author tells us on page 51, first brought to the 
Occident in the sixth century A.D., in the time of Justinian; on the con- 
trary, the fact was known far earlier—for example, to Pausanias in the 
second century A.D. The double assertion on page 56 that the Great 
Wall was begun in the third century B.C. by Ch’in Shih Huang-ti 
is incorrect in both particulars. The dynasty usually called the North 
Wei was not founded in the fifth century A.D. but late in the fourth, 
while its capital was located at Lo-yang not in the sixth century A.D. 
but toward the close of the fifth (cf. pages 86 and 102). 

There also occur frequent inaccuracies in the spelling of Chinese and 
other words and names. For instance, on page 38 the ethnic name 
Budini is rendered as “Budinis,” an incorrect double plural. Again, the 
name of the famous region of Gandhara, in northwestern India, is con- 
sistently misspelled, on page 76 and elsewhere, as “Ghandara.” Both on 
page 166 and in the index, the capital of the Mongol or Yiian Dynasty 
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of China is called “Tan Tu,” which is meaningless; the correct form js 
Ta Tu, or “Great Capital.” The alternative designation of the same city 
is given, again in the text (pages 160 and 166) and in the index, “ 
“Cambalue,” in place of Cambaluc. 

There is likewise not a little mangling of the bibliographical material, 
For example, the names of the late Dr. Von Le Cog, on page 81, and of 
the late Okakura Kakuzo, on page 214, are both misspelled, although 
the former is correctly given on page 212. Professor Pelliot’s well-known 
work Les Grottes de Touen-Houang is mutilated on page 212 into Le; 


“clot 

Grottes Teoun Huang. On page 213 we are treated to such a polyglot of t 
hybrid as “Die Kinesische Steinplastique”—apparently a medley of Ger. nou! 
man, Swedish, and French. On page 214 we find such a form as form 
“Kinesisch Arkitecture,” and on the same page the second title listed M 
under G. Bouillard is wrongly transcribed. Numerous other instances bool 
of the same sort could easily be adduced. It is a pity that such entirely The 
“unnecessary errors should have been permitted to disfigure what is fully 
otherwise a most commendable little book. Onl 
C. W. Bistop wou 

a 

Cuingse CatiicrapHy. By Lucy Driscoll and Kenji Toda. Chi- all, 

cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1935. pp. 71. $2.00. seen 

Li’ 

a sucH a subject as this a Westerner can hardly do less than spec 

incline respectfully before the dicta of the great Chinese masters and alth 
their eminent Japanese followers. We shall perhaps never fully com- bee 
prehend. To us painting will probably always be the greater art, but not pub 
to them. Chang Huai-kuan of the eighth century could quote with tall 
approval this description of the writing of Lady Wei (272-349): pre 
Her art was like the breaking of ice in a crystal jar, or the glowing pi 
of the moon over a tower of jewels; graceful as a tree in fragrant blos- the 
som, and soothing as a clean breeze. ( 
And a nameless contemporary of Chang could say: a 
Her writing was like a girl with flowers, dancing in graceful move- An 
ment; a beautiful woman appearing on a balcony in the moonlight; a cen 
red lotus flower reflected in the water of an emerald lake in a float- wit 
ing haze. een 
Our authors caution us not to take such romantic tributes too seriously. Th 
None the less, it was possible for Chinese so to express themselves, while ter 
we may not. “de 
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It is not improbable that calligraphy, as the Chinese of imperial times 
understood it, will become a lost art. Such a prophecy, at least, has been 
hazarded by Dr. John C. Ferguson. How, says he, can a modern school- 
boy, or a schoolgirl for that matter, fresh from the basket-ball court 
or military drill ground, hope to “concentrate his soul and quiet his 
mind” sufficiently to obey the “eight laws of yung?” Such an art re- 
quires complete relaxation, compiete muscular control, so that some 
characters may seem “violent as an attack of wild beasts” and others like 
“clouds drifting across a clear sky.” Only if calligraphy becomes a branch 
of the fine arts in instruction, or if some of the great monasteries 
nourish it, is it likely to survive, and only then as a wraith of its 
former self. 

We are fortunate indeed before the art fades away to have such a 
hook as this from the hands of an American and a Japanese collaborator. 
The scholarship is evident, but not obtrusive; the translations are care- 
fully done; the discussion is enlightened; and the illustrations choice. 
Only in two small points that have no bearing on the general theme 
would the reviewer suggest a change or modification. It is suggested in 
a note (52) that Wang Hsi-chih (321-379), the greatest artist of them 
all, compared some written characters to the beads of an abacus. This 
seems at the present stage of our knowledge extremely problematical. 
Li Yen, writing in the Yenching Journal for 1931, has it that the first 
specific mention of the Chinese abacus occurs in a book dated 1450, 
although an illustration appears in a Japanese book supposed to have 
been published six years earlier, and the oldest rules for its use were 
published in 1274. Might the swan tzu in question not be the bamboo 
tallies which preceded the abacus for purposes of calculation? This inter- 
pretation would seem to fit into the sense of the phrase quite satisfac- 
torily, and it is that given by the Tz’ Yiian. The second point concerns 
the pre-history of the writing brush. 

Our authors state that there are scholars who hold that it may have 
been used in Shang-Yin times, but that the matter is still controversial. 
The controversy may now be considered at an end. Among the finds at 
An-yang of the Academia Sinica dating from this period (say, 12th 
century B.C.) are potsherds bearing authentic Shang characters written 
with a brush. (See article by Tung Tso-pin in Chinese in “Studies pre- 
sented to Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei on his 65th birthday.” [1933] pp. 417-418.) 
Then, too, C. W. Bishop is of the opinion that some of the painted pot- 
tery discovered in the neolithic deposits at Wan-ch’iian (Shansi) was 
“decorated with some sort of brush even if no more than a stick of 
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some fibrous wood frayed out at the end.” (Letter of July 23, 1935 to 
the reviewer.) This would appear to confirm all evidence amassed by 
Takata, Pelliot, and others. 


L. CarrincTton Goopricy 


Tue DevELopMENT OF CHINESE LIBRARIES UNDER THE 
Dynasty, 1644-1911. (Doctor’s Dissertation presented at Chicago 
University.) By Cheuk-Woon Taam. Shanghai: The Commercial 
Press, Ltd. 1935. pp. 107. $1.20 (Chinese). 


} on having the slightest familiarity with Chinese scholar- 
ship during the last three centuries can appreciate the value and im- 
portance of a study devoted to the imperial, provincial, monastic, and 
private libraries of the period. Despite all hazards of natural, insect, 
and human origin, the Chinese and neighboring peoples (especially the 
Japanese), and to a far lesser extent the Europeans, have managed to 
preserve a considerable portion of the heritage of earlier dynasties and 
pass it on with the ever-accumulating body of literature born during the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 

Even the great imperial manuscript collection of excerpts of the 
Yung-lo period (completed 1407 and recopied 1562-1567) which was 
said to have been almost a total loss after the firing of the Han-lin 
Library by the Boxers and imperial troops in 1900, has been partly re- 
covered: 349 volumes out of 11,095 are accounted for in one library or 
another, many other rare works were copied in their entirety into other 
literary collections of the eighteenth century, 385 were incorporated in 
the Imperial Library of Ch’ien-lung, and one Chinese member of the 
staff of the National Library of Peiping has even hazarded the guess 
that as many as one thousand of the sixteenth-century volumes possibly 
still survive in private hands. A large body of what is included in the 
rest must assuredly have come down to us in Sung and Yiian dynasty 
originals or their recensions, else the eighteenth-century scholars would 
not have passed them by in their zealous search for something to copy. 
This indicates in a graphic way the Chinese gift for preservation of their 
literature. 

I have gone into some detail in the matter of the Yung-lo Ta Tien 
since it may serve as a background for one of the most serious defects 
noted in the book under review. In the author’s account of this com- 
pilation and its vicissitudes (pp. 5-6, 30-34) only a modicum of fact may 
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he depended on, possibly because his references are to secondary sources 
of uncertain quality. He states that the staff which helped Hsieh Chin, 
Yao Kuang-hsiao, and Liu Chi-ch’ih (not Chih) revise the “encyclo- 
oedia” numbered 2,180 men. The Imperial Catalogue (ch. 137, 7a/b) 
makes it 2,169. He informs us that the work, on completion, consisted 
of “22,211 chiians in 1,095 volumes.” He should have written “22,877 
chiian in 11,095 folio volumes.” The two transcriptions of the work 
were not made in 1562, but during the six-year period 1562-1567. 

The copy kept in the Han-lin college did not remain intact “until 
the troops of the allied nations invaded the capital in 1900 (when) the 
whole collection was broken and stolen in the midst of looting, murder 
and fire.” If the author had troubled to consult the Tz’u Yiéan or the 
comments of Sun Chuang written in 1911 (preserved in the Library of 
Congress), he would have discovered that when examined in 1875 the 
collection was already reduced to fewer than 5000 volumes; in 1876 to 
about 3000; in 1893 to about 600; and any detailed account of the Boxer 
episode would have shown him that the Han-lin college was burned 
on June 23, 1900, by the Chinese troops in order to set fire to the British 
legation, the soldiers of the allied nations not invading Peking until 
nearly two months later. For example, the diary of Ching-shan, transla- 
tion by Duyvendak, reads under date of June 23: 


While the Old Buddha was strolling in the Palace gardens, she sud- 

denly saw flames from the Legation Quarter illumine the sky . . . In 
the afternoon, . . . Hsii Ching-ch’eng . . . reported that the Kansu 
soldiery had set fire to the Han-lin Academy, in the hope that it would 
then be easier to take the Legations. 
Finally, it would have been far more appropriate in a doctor’s disserta- 
tion to have cited the Catalogue of the Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu for the dis- 
tribution of the 385 texts copied therein, rather than an “unpublished 
manuscript of S. F. Hsu’s Chinese Bibliography.” This catalogue is 
listed in his own bibliography. 

It would not be fair to say that this carelessness in detail is symp- 
tomatic of the book as a whole, but it makes one suspect a good deal of 
it. The romanization is inconsistent and often misleading. (Cf. Tan 
Feng for Hsien-feng, Huang Lhp Yao for Huang Li-yao, Chiian Wang 
Tsu for Ch’iian Tsu-wang, Yung J’ung for Yung Jung, Sz-ma Chuan 
for Szu-ma Ch’ien, etc.) Emperors are called sometimes by their reign 
names, sometimes by their posthumous titles; Chinese scholars of a 
century or more ago are given initials (cf. T. H. Huang for Huang 
Tsung-hsi, 1610-1695 )—a practice which, one may hope, will never take 
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hold; historical data previous to the Ch’ing period are often faultily organ 
treated (cf. the date 249 B.C. for the burning of the books by Shih J wlers 
Huang-ti, instead of 213, and the unfounded assertion that “the Em. obviot 
peror Wu Ti of the Han dynasty suppressed all philosophical doctrines is qui 
of the early period in favor of the teaching of Mencius”); and there js js not 
no index, a serious omission in a work of this sort. iob in 

In spite of all these faults the author has broken new ground for a can tl 
text in a European language, and if one knows Chinese and can check still le 
his statements against his useful bibliography, the book can be put to the ré 
genuine service. Scattered notices of the great T’ien I Ko library in to lan 
Ningpo, for example, or the Lu Hsin-yiian collection which went in Mr 
1907 to Baron Iwasaki of Tokyo (this is very fully described by Pelliot) avoid 
may be found in the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient and could 
the Report of the Librarian of Congress, Division of Orientalia; but one life a 
searches in vain for another compilation dealing with the subject as a that 
whole. One may also be grateful for the very human bits which have stud} 
been presented in translation. This from Sun Tsung-t’ien of the eight- Japat 
eenth century: that 

Whenever one discovers a rare edition in an unfrequented shop, he “ 
should exert all his effort to obtain it. If the price is too much for him, sona 
he might have to pawn his clothes. When it has been acquired, he should large 
value it like jewels. A good binder should be sought for its rebinding. cone 
Before one opens it for reading, he should burn some incense on the of fa 


table and sip some bitter tea. This is a high taste that one should aim 
to cultivate. 


And this from Huang Tsung-hsi (seventeenth century): 


The purpose of collecting books is to enable one to see and under. 


stand, and an unbridled indulgence in collecting itself will defeat this T 
purpose. som 
L. CarrincTton Goopricu trad 

Mave In Japan. By Guenther Stein. London: Methuen. 1935. the 

PP: 206. 7S. 6d. larg 

lize 

—_— writers on Japan can all too frequently be classified into has 

two groups. There are those who dilate upon the temples, the noh = 
dances, the charming etiquette, and who generally paint the picture of om 
a garden land tilled by smiling farmers. At the other extreme are those for 
who cannot describe things Japanese except in terms of “menaces” has 
ray 


whether to world peace or world trade. These usually portray a country 
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organized and regimented to the last man, of ruthless efficiency, and of 
wlers inexorably pursuing a preconceived clear-cut policy. Both groups 
obviously decline to treat the Japanese as being quite human. Neither 
is quite prepared to admit the existence of Japanese whose chief concern 
is not subjugating Asia but paying off part of the mortgage, getting a 
iob in the nearby factory or saving up merely for a marriage dowry. Nor 
can they see that with all their quaint rituals, modern Japanese life is 
sill largely governed by such crude forces as the rate of industrial profits, 
the rate of exchange, the public debt and other concepts not unknown 
to lands that have no training in tea ceremony for factory girls. 

Mr. Stein in his brief but penetrating study has happily contrived to 
avoid the extremes of these two groups. His book is one of the few that 
could be recommended to an intelligent reader unfamiliar with Japanese 
life as a reliable, boldly sketched picture of the economic development 
that has brought Japan into the headlines today. Better than any other 
study it gives the reader a vivid sense of the kind of people behind 
Japanese industry and exports, of the lives they live and the society 
that shapes their behavior. 

This has been done by frequent use of “case histories” based on per- 
sonal conversations with employers and workers’ families both in the 
larger factories and in the small village enterprises. Such interviews give 
concrete information on wages, household consumption, the organization 
of families and villages which, however unsuitable for economic generali- 
zation, conveys to the ordinary reader a far more vivid idea of life and 
work in Japan than could be had from statistical analysis of factory 
payrolls or industrial production and from treatises on the concept of the 
family in Japanese civilization. 

That is not to say that Mr. Stein has neglected to give a very able, if 
somewhat condensed, analysis of the larger problems involved in Japan’s 
trade expansion. He writes in some detail on the organization of Japanese 
industry and properly emphasizes the importance of the cleavage between 
the internal market, in which products of small-scale industries bulk 
large, and the export market dominated (though by no means monopo- 
lized) by the large modern factories, pointing out that this dichotomy 
has prevented the currency depreciation from reacting as seriously as 
many outside observers expected on the domestic price level and the 
cost of living. Similarly his analysis of the effects of depreciation on 
foreign trade puts much needed stress on the fact that the fall in the yen 
has been a neutral rather than an adverse factor in the case of imported 
raw materials such as cotton. His final estimate is that depreciation has 
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given an export bounty to Japanese producers in the following degrees: 
in wage-costs, to the full extent of depreciation; in machinery and over. 
head, almost the full extent; in cost of domestic materials, about half the 
full extent; in freight costs, almost the full extent. 

The book concludes with a useful short account of Japan’s struggle 
for supplies of raw materials and for outlets to market her manufactures, 
followed by a political consideration, notably the role of the military 
authorities, which may largely determine whether or when the Japanese 
people will pay the price of the present boom in industry and depression 
in agriculture. Mr. Stein declines to assume the role of prophet on 
whether Japan can or cannot avoid a major financial crisis, but urges 
that two even less predictable factors—the progress of world economic 
recovery and the cost of Japanese military operations in China—wil] be 
the principal weights to tip the balance. 

W. L. 


FaTHeR AND I: Memories oF Larcapio Hearn. By Kazuo Koi- 
zumti. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1935. pp. 
xii + 208. $2.50. 


yo Japanese have a word for it—kawaiso, piteous. This pite- 
ousness is a motif that is heard again and again in the Japanese 
concerto—an agonizing emphasis on the tragic mutabilities of life, its 
swift passing, its sad consequences. Lafcadio Hearn, who wrote books 
of great beauty, describing a Japan which never quite existed, was 
keenly aware of this tragic motif. It dominates his literary style, and it 
must have been an important influence in the destiny which identified 
with Japan the later part of his life and the greater part of his literary 
achievement. Hearn was a poet though he wrote in prose. His work and 
his attitude to life glow with an intensity, a sincerity and an authenticity, 
which criticism is beginning to recognize as the hall-marks of the poetic 
mind. These are the things that matter, not the accuracy of his Japanese 
landscapes, or the scented quality of his style. If so, then any personal 
record of him, such as that published not long ago by his wife and 
these memories of his eldest son, Kazuo, are precious. To Kazuo he was, 
in spite of rebukes and even buffetings, “my saintly father.” 
He always wanted to see the beautiful in everything, and was so 


often disappointed, so often fooled and taken in by wicked people. . 
Being born with a gentleman’s ideals, he was very correct and good- 
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mannered. . . . Even to birds and animals he was polite and kind. He 
considered them as friends come from long distances . . . He disliked 
people who were rude or did vulgar things on purpose, such as sneezing 
out loud in public without holding their hands over their mouths . . . 
He was very patient, and no matter under what circumstances, he never 
forgot that he was deformed, and that made him all the more kind and 
sympathetic. He always tried to bring out the good qualities in a person, 
and if he saw some good results he was happy . . . 


And again, speaking of the Bible: 


Father smiled and said, “It’s the most famous religious book, so | 
thought it was best to have him [a Japanese friend] read it. I am a 
good friend of Christ’s, and I am sure Christ would say Thank you, 


to me.” 

He died on September 26, 1904, when Kazuo was not quite eleven 
years old. “Put the bones in a jar worth about three sen, and bury me in 
some temple on a hill.” 

In the case of this artless record of personal memories, it is better 
to quote than to criticize. If Hearn and his Japanese family are sym- 
pathetic to the reader, he will like this book, which is simple and inti- 
mate; but if they are not, it will seem to him rather silly. It contains 
very little about Hearn’s literary life or his views on literature. But to 
one reader, at any rate, it is an essential part of the Hearn legend, it is 
sincere, human, enlightening and—kawaiso. 


P. J. 


Son or Heaven. By Princess Der Ling. New York & London: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1935. pp. xii + 248. Illustrated. $3.00. 


= Der Linc—the title is not recognized by the Heralds’ 
College or the Almanach de Gotha—has delighted us for many years 
with her lively records of the Manchu Court. Her father was a Chinese 
diplomat in the days before the Tsung-li Yamen became the Wai- 
chiao-pu; and she has some claim to first-hand knowledge and geod 
second-hand authority. But the astonishing events of that court are so 
shrouded in mystery and so garbied by gossip that it is difficult to 
pronounce on the veracity of what the “Princess” tells in so vivid and 
picturesque a manner. It is better to surrender to her verisimilitude. 
The fate of the little Prince Tsai T’ien was foretold by the astrologers 
and soothsayers within a few hours of his birth: wealth, great riches, vast 
possessions; ill fortune, destruction, catastrophe and heartache. The former 
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prophecy was fulfilled when, at the age of three, he became Emperor o{ 
China under the name of Kuang Hsii, at the choice of his aunt, the 
Empress Dowager. Misfortune began when, again at the bidding of the 
“Old Buddha,” he accepted his cousin the Princess Chin Feng as his firs 
and principal wife, whose love or affection he rejected in favor of Chen 
Fei, the “Pearl Concubine.” Then came the disaster and humiliation 
of the war with Japan. How Kuang Hsii attempted, on the advice oj 
his tutor and K’ang Yii-wei, and behind the back of the Empress Dowager, 
to reform and modernize his country by the decrees of 1898; how he 
would have put the Empress Dowager under arrest; how he was betrayed 
by Yiian Shih-K’ai; how he was himself arrested and confined to the 
island of Yin T’ai—these are matters of history. “Princess” Der Ling tells 
us how the “Pearl Concubine,” as the result of an intrigue conducted by 
the slighted Empress and the chief eunuch, Li Lien-ying, was made the 
scapegoat for the plot and thrown into prison; how Kuang Hsii used to 
steal out of his island and visit her almost every night for more than 
two years; how, when the Court was about to abandon Peking at the 
height of the Boxer trouble, the Pearl was pushed down a well by Li, 
in the presence of the “Old Buddha” and of Kuang Hsii himself; how 
the unhappy Emperor was poisoned by Li with the tacit approval of the 
Empress Dowager, who herself died within two days of her victim. 

It is a tale of Atridean nemesis; its tragic force can be felt even in this 
boudoir version, which hails from the misty mid-region of fiction-history, 
where the “colorful” prevails over the accurate. If the book had been more 
austerely written, it would have gained in strength; but then no one but 
“Princess” Der Ling could have written it, and austerity is not her 
quality. But she has a gift of bright narrative and dramatic presentation, 
and her book holds the reader from beginning to end. 


JAPANESE AND ORIENTAL Potiticat PuitosopHy. By Chikao Fuji- 
sawa. Tokyo: Research Department of the Daito-Bunka-Kyoka. 


ie 1s a pity that this book is almost unreadable as a work in the 
English language, on account of the strange jargon in which it is 
written. Its weirdness of style, however, is no accident, for it is clear 
that the author does not think in English; the Japanese writers who 
have been most successful with the English language have been those 
who, like the late Dr. Nitobe, have been most affected by Western 
thought, but Mr. Fujisawa is not of their number. He is an exponent 
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of Kodo, of the doctrine of the Japanese ultra-nationalists, which after 
being for many years eclipsed by liberal and Marxist ideas of Western 
origin. is now in full tide of revival. The book is interesting and in- 
structive as a sample of the broadsides against Western civilization and 
democracy which have issued from nationalist quarters in the last seven 
years. The first of the essays included in it was written in 1928, when 
the traditionalism for which the author stands was out of fashion among 
the Japanese intellectuals, and “an insidious plot of communists, con- 
cocted against the very foundations of the Japanese Empire, has thrown 
us into an unprecedented consternation”; the last essay, written at the 
end of 1933, records with satisfaction that since the “Manchurian inci- 
dent” of 1931, “the trend of our thought has turned decisively towards 
the reassertion of our traditional Japanese culture.” 

It will be rather startling to those who are accustomed to regard the 
Japanese conquest of Manchuria as an act of aggression by one nation 
against another to find it here presented as a process of moral regenera- 
tion, but from the point of view of Japanese monarchists it was pri- 
marily a counter-attack against liberal-democratic and Marxist forces of 
disintegration embodied in revolutionary China and Soviet Russia, and 
dangerously rampant in Japan itself. The Japanese Army restored an 
ancient dynasty to its ancestral throne in Manchuria and at the same 
time reasserted the Imperial prerogative within Japan. 

The troubles of the world, Mr. Fujisawa tells us, are due to Western 
utilitarian individualism, which leads by way of reaction to Marxist 
communism; both of these are equally “materialist,” and can produce 
only “association” in society, and not a true “community,” which requires 
a spiritual basis. Such a basis is to be found in the old Confucian-Shinto 
theory of sacred monarchy, in devotion to “the holy Emperor who is 
the embodiment of the Life Creative Force of the universe,” and “knows 
no partiality.” After examining the contemporary political systems of the 
West—and awarding a qualified praise to Fascism—the author con- 
cludes that “the Way of the Sage-King” is alone efficacious for political 
salvation, and that Japan’s “unique system of government is capable of 
giving a new orientation to the democratized countries of Europe 
threatened with inner collapse.” This is indeed a turning of the tables 
on the West, and it is amusing to remember that seventeen years ago 
the “Great War” was won by the Allies (including Japan) to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

G. F. Hupson 
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THe Mancuurian Arena. By F. M. Cutlack. Sydney: Angus & 


Robertson. 1934. pp. 76. in A 
supp 
M.. CuTLack accompanied the Australian Government's East. invol 
ern Mission (headed by Mr. Latham) on a tour of China and Japan in polic 
1934; later he made a tour of Manchuria, and apparently visited Korea 
also. His conclusions, or the conclusions supported by the evidence he 
quotes, are that Japan was justified in its Manchurian intervention, and 
even at Shanghai in 1932; that the Government of China is a mockery; 
that the Lytton Commission’s report was biased; that Lord Lytton was 
pro-Chinese; and that Australia ought to use its influence within the 
British Commonwealth to call for a review of the League’s judgment 
against Japan, and a reconsideration of British Far Eastern policy. One 
of his main reasons is stated on the last page: the United States and Scie 
Australia oppose Japanese immigration and trade expansion in their own tion 
territories, and have therefore no right to oppose Japanese expansion into = 
the No Man’s Land (sic) of China. T 
To a great many readers Mr. Cutlack’s book will appear unimportant. Whi 
It will seem merely an unsophisticated proof of the correctness of Mr, di 
Toynbee’s perception of Australian and New Zealand views, as expressed his 
in Paciric Arrairs in March, 1934: ““Thank goodness’ say these nai 
Anglo-Saxon South Sea Islanders, ‘that the Japanese tiger has sprung On 
northward instead of southward. When he has slaked his thirst on T 
Chinese blood, he will have no craving for ours!’ ” Yet those of his readers the 
who are not Australians, but who realize the importance of Australian eis 
opinion in matters affecting the Pacific and the Far East, may be allowed “fet 
to regret that an Australian journalist who had such good opportunities Via 
should have made use of them to state only one side of the case. kno 
In respect of Manchuria, this book offers no revelation of the complex thei 
way in which the Chinese and non-Chinese characteristics of the country, Ps 
the 


historical and contemporary, are intertwined with each other. In respect 
of China, he recites only the deficiencies of China, without giving any 
indication of the multiple and powerful pressures, for many of which 
China cannot possibly be held responsible, which contribute to those de- 
ficiencies. In respect of the Mukden incident of 18 September 1931, it 
would be impossible to detect from Mr. Cutlack’s account that there is 
another version of the story of the blowing up of the rail on the South 
Manchuria line. The majority of the books and articles cited by Mr. 
Cutlack are by reactionary authors, some of whom are downright anti- 
Chinese. 
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It is to be hoped that if The Manchurian Arena has aroused interest 
in Australia, it will stimulate a demand for an increased and continuous 
supply of comment and criticism on some of the other aspects of the 
involved Far Eastern questions which have a bearing on Australian 


O. L. 


OBSHESTVENNII Strot Moncotov (SoctaL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Moncots): Moncorskit Kocuevor Feopatism (Moncouian No- 
mapic Feupaism). (Jn Russian) By B. Y. Vladimirtsov. Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Science. 1934. pp. 223. 12 Fr. 


B. Y. Viaprmirtsov, a member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Science, died in 1931 leaving unfinished this work on the social organiza- 
tion of the Mongols. It was published in 1934 by the Academy as a 
memorial to him. 

The book covers the period from the eleventh century to the present. 
While some generalizations are made regarding all the Mongolian peoples, 
especially in connection with the earlier periods, the author concentrates 
his attention on those groups which longest retained their Mongolian 
organization—those living in and around present-day Mongolia and the 
Oirats further to the West. 

The thesis of the book, as indicated by its subtitle, is that among 
the Mongolian peoples a feudal form of society has been the basic socio- 
economic relationship from earliest times. The application of the term 
“feudal” to a nomadic economy might seem anomalous, but in this book 
Vladimirtsov demonstrates its suitability. While the Mongolians did not 
know land-ownership in the western sense, they had definite routes for 
their seasonal migrations, which originally belonged to tribal groups, 
but gradually came under the control of individuals. At the height of 
the power of feudal lords, the people were tied to the land in the sense 
that they were not permitted to leave the pasture-lands assigned to them 
and they could not, on pain of death, shift their allegiance to another 
lord. The primary economic basis for this development was seen by 
Vladimirtsov to be the individual ownership of herds. Those individuals 
who built up the largest herds often were forced to split off from their 
family groups, when it became impossible to pasture such large numbers 
of cattle together. This started the break-up of the traditional family 
groupings. 

When, in time of danger, smaller owners joined the larger individual 
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nomads for protection and in return gave allegiance and military assis. 
ance, the basis for a feudal rather than a tribal form of organization 
was already established. In this way there developed a society in man 
ways resembling in form the earlier tribal society but based on economi: 
and “power” leadership rather than on blood relationship. This society. 
though still nomadic, possessed the characteristics of a typical feuds 
society—with a hierarchy of power in which the lower ranks owed 
allegiance, tribute, and military aid to the ranks above; with lords who 
had the power of disposal of pasturage and power of government and 
justice over those below; and, finally, with a definite tie between the 
land and the people. 

The author treats the ‘subject chronologically, the first section dealing 
with the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, a period designated as the 
“beginning of feudalism.” Vladimirtsov describes the evolution during 
these centuries from an agnate, exogamous, tribal organization of cattle. 
raising and hunting nomads, to the feudal empire of Chinghis Khan. 
The conquest of one tribal unit by another, reducing the conquered to 
a position of vassal, the introduction of the enslavement captives, differ- 
ences in individual wealth all laid the basis for feudalism. However, 
tribal influences were still strong, as is indicated by the fact that the 
Empire of Chinghis Khan was considered the possession of his entire 
tribal family, and even before his death it was divided among his blood 
relations. Nevertheless, for military reasons, many of the divisions of the 
Empire were made regardless of tribal groups and often were administered 
by representatives sent from among the personal henchmen of the Khan, 
rather than by local tribal leaders. 

As a result, when the centralized Empire collapsed, the Mongols broke 
up into units bound to a definite territory, regardless of family, and 
ruled by a feudal hierarchy. The disintegration of the Empire introduces 
Vladimirtsov’s second period—‘“the flourishing of feudalism” from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century. During this era the semi-independent 
feudal lords fought among themselves, extending or losing their terri- 
tories and their vassals. The hierarchy of lords, vassals, common people, 
and slaves gradually crystallized. The Laman church gained the position 
of a great feudal institution having both temporal and spiritual power. 
The Mongol social structure became almost wholly feudal in nature, with 
very few survivals of tribal organization. The feudal society, generally 
isolated from the disturbing influences of the outside world, gained in 
strength and stability. 

The third period, beginning at the close of the seventeenth century, 
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aw the decline of Mongolian feudalism, as conquest, trade, and coloniza- 
tion by the Chinese and Russians brought it into the orbit of more powerful 
nations. Wladimirtsov had not completed his treatment of this period. 
However, the general picture given by him is one of the feudal society 
being subordinated to and used by the conquering Russians and Chinese; 
of the changing economy, as some of the nomadic Mongols settled, 
worked in factories and cities, and felt the social influences of the con- 
quering nations. Thus the shell of a feudal society persisted, but the 
power of the lords and of the feudal economy was gradually broken down. 

In addition to the careful analysis given by Vladimirtsov, his book is 
valuable for its bibliographical comment. Not only is there given an 
exhaustive list of references in Russian and in the Western European 
languages, but the entire first section of the book is devoted to a critique 
of primary and secondary source materials, covering the three periods. 
In general Vladimirtsov himself went back to primary sources such as 
legends, laws, and travel accounts written in the given period. He found 
secondary sources, with few exceptions, unreliable. In many cases the 
authors of the later studies were handicapped by a lack of knowledge of 
the languages involved or by lack of training in sociology, ethnology, or 
anthropology. Moreover, little attention was given in these works to the 
social organization of the people. Vladimirtsov, though unable to read 
Chinese or Japanese, worked in Mongolian, Russian, and the Western 
European languages. He had written on history, linguistics, and ethnology, 
generally specializing on the Mongols. Thus he had a firm foundation 
for his work on this subject. It is only unfortunate that his study was 
not completed, to bring the analysis of the social structure of Mongol 
Society up to date and perhaps to devote more attention to those peoples 
of Mongolian origin scattered throughout other parts of Asia. 

Harriet Moore 


Tue Soviet UNION AND INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. A. Taracouzio. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. pp. xvi + 530. $7.50. 


- the subject of this book is sufficiently interesting to 
carry any treatment of it; but Mr. Taracouzio has, in many respects, 
handled it well. The reviewer understands that the author is a White 
Russian who would accordingly not be expected to favor Soviet concepts. 
He states in his preface that he “makes no pretense at approbation or 
censure of the Soviet attitude towards international law.” On the whole, 
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he has avoided prejudiced points of view, but it is abundantly clea; 
throughout that he is not a Marxist, nor a Soviet sympathizer. The re. 
viewer does not pretend to qualify as an expert able to criticize the author's 
interpretation of Soviet attitudes. It is evident, however, that in a number 
of instances Mr. Taracouzio has been hampered by the necessity of dealing 
solely with texts of laws, decrees and other documents without knowl. 
edge of the practice thereunder. The reader is therefore likely to feel that 
a more complete and perhaps more accurate picture could be painted by 
a Soviet official. As far as the texts are concerned, Mr. Taracouzio hes 
assiduously collected, translated and analyzed them. One other general 
defect in the book is the author’s lack of knowledge or of accurate state. 
ment regarding international law. 

The principal thesis which runs through the entire book is that the 
Soviet Government has been compelled by the practical necessity of 
dealing with a capitalist society of states to compromise with the basic 
dogmas of the teachings of Marx and Lenin. That this should be so 
seems rather obvious, but the author notes each recurring example with 
what seems to be a triumphant gleam in his eye. On the other hand he 
does not establish his assertion, in the introductory chapter, that “a con- 
scious attempt to modify the principles of international law in accordance 
with communist theories is now being made by the authorities of the 
Soviet Regime.” Perhaps the author merely wishes to indicate that such 
modification is a sort of suppressed Soviet desire, to be realized when 
“International law will be converted into a purely domestic inter-soviet 
law, a federal law for a world-wide Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 

Chapter II is an attempt to describe the transitional and provisional 
theory of international law under which the Soviets operate. Mr. Tara- 
couzio may accurately reflect Soviet writings and beliefs, but again it 
appears that he furnishes a rather labored explanation of the obvious. It 
requires, for example, no fine-spun communist theory of sovereignty to 
explain why the Soviets made “strong protest” against Allied intervention 
from 1917 to 1922 (p. 37). In a number of instances where the author 
seeks to expound what he considers a recalcitrant communistic attitude 
toward prevailing notions, he succeeded merely in convincing the reviewer 
that the Soviet point of view is very similar to that of the United States. 
So in regard to Chicherin’s insistence, at the Genoa Conference of 1922, 
that resolutions of international Congresses could not be enforced against 
a state which did not freely accept them (p. 43), and concerning their 
unwillingness (since overcome) to join the League despite their expressed 
desire for peace—“the inconsistency is self-evident”! (p. 291) 
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Mr. Taracouzio discusses two subjects in respect of which Soviet prac- 
tice is particularly interesting to the international lawyer. The first is the 
“sector” theory to justify claims in the Arctic (pp. 56-58); Lakhtin’s article 
in the American Journal of International Law which he cites is, however, 
more complete, as is the study by Smedal which he does not cite. Mr. 
Taracouzio does not seem to be aware that Canada and Great Britain 
have invoked the same theory. The other subject, peculiar to the Soviets, 
is that of the status of trade delegations and the resulting change in the 
functions of consular officers (pp. 182 ff.). The fact that all export and 
import business is a governmental affair has necessitated the conclusion 
of treaties regulating the status of these state commercial agents in a 
most interesting way. 

The author’s usual plan of treatment for the various international legal 
topics which he discusses, is to sketch in a few sentences the prevailing 
view and then to analyze the Soviet attitude. It is a large task to frame 
these epitomes of much legal lore and Mr. Taracouzio is not always 
happy in his statements. He confuses succession and continuity of states; 
he misstates the nature of international arbitration; he ventures a broad 
legal conclusion regarding the legality of boycotts; his Chapter XI on 
“War” is unsatisfactory; his statements (pp. 143-144) regarding the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction over extra-territorial crime are too broad; he errs in 
positing a “generally established rule” against extradition of citizens. 

Professor George Grafton Wilson, in the Foreword which he con- 
tributes in behalf of the Harvard Bureau of International Research, under 
whose auspices the bock is published, points out that Mr. Taracouzio 
deals with the situation only up to September, 1934. He adverts to the 
Soviet entry into the League as revealing a “marked modification.” The 
recent changes partially excuse the author’s frequent references to the 
“political isolation” of the Soviets; but that isolation vanished before 
September, 1934. 

One of the valuable parts of the book is the appendix, containing trans- 
lations of twenty-three important documents, some of which are of very 
great interest, and a list of all treaties concluded by the Soviets. There is 
also an extended bibliography of documents, treatises, articles and periodi- 
cals, most of the items in each group being in Russian. One important 
subject not covered, and perhaps reasonably excluded from a book of 
this scope, is the structural relationship between the Soviet Government 
and the Communist International, with the resulting responsibility of 
the former for the acts of the latter. The recent dispute with the United 
States has brought this topic to the fore. 
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Criticism of details in this book should not obscure the fact that it is 
a unique piece of work, full of interest and crammed with information 
not available hitherto to an English-reading public. Though one mus 
read it cum grano, the seasoning adds zest to the mental feast. 
C. Jessup 


Dawn over SaMarKAND: Tue RepirtH or Centrat Asia. By 
Joshua Kunitz. New York: Covici Friede. 1935. pp. 348. $3.00. 
Cuanernc Asia (ASIEN GRUENDLICH VERAENDERT). By Egon Erwin 
Kisch. (English version by Rita Reil.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1935. pp. 267 + viii. $3.00. 

Movep On! From Kasucar To Kasumir. By P. S. Nazaroff. Trans. 
lated by Malcolm Burr. London: George Allen & Unwin. 1935. 
Pp. 317. 125. 6d. 

BETWEEN THE Oxus AND THE INbUus. By Colonel R. C. F. Schom- 
berg. London: Martin Hopkinson. 1935. pp. 275. 155. 
Pinc-Hsin Yu-cut (THe Traver Diary or Icy-Hearr). By Ping. 
Hsin (Icy-Heart). (In Chinese.) Shanghai: Pei-hsin Book Co. 1935. 
pp. 105. $0.40 (Chinese). 


Bin five of these books, which deal with regions far from the 
Pacific, illustrate the fact that the shores of the Pacific Ocean now reach 
inland, so to speak, all the way to the Pamirs. Mr. Kunitz’ account of 
the new republics of Central Asia deserves first place; but the pseudo- 
romantic title is a pity. Phrases like “dawn” and “rebirth” do not prepare 
the reader for critical acumen. This is unfair, in a way, because what 
is taking place in Central Asia undoubtedly is a dawn and a rebirth; but 
authors who are unable to think of more original titles sound as if they 
had been on carefully conducted tours. Mr. Kunitz and Mr. Kisch, the 
author of Changing Asia (a title which also manages to suggest the 
inspired and the flat-footed at the same time), were in fact members of 
a conducted tour of foreign communists or communist sympathizers. 
Mr. Kisch, though heralded as someone quite out of the ordinary, does 
not read so well in translation as in the German, which better clothes 
his jocosity; but even at best his rather blotchy impressions give an effect 
of turgid ecstasy. Mr. Kunitz is more prosaic, and better. He gives a 
great many quotations from proclamations, newspapers, letters, books in 
the new literature of Central Asia, and most vivid of all the new folk- 
poetry and “songs of wonder” of the Sovietized Central Asian peoples. 
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His different sections are also prefaced by selections from the statements 
of Bolshevik leaders, notably Stalin, and these illuminate in a remarkably 
effective way the theories that underlie current processes, so that the 
reader is not merely deluged with marvels, but given a connected line 
of reasoning to account for them. 

He also makes frank allowance for mistakes and what Stalin has called 
the “dizziness of success,” and at the same time is fair to the ability, 
intrepidity and dramatic appeal of a number of the native anti-Bolshevik 
leaders. The result is a narrative of actual history in terms of its processes 
as well as of its events that is exciting, honest and intelligible. The 
Bolshevik methods of dealing with minority and “backward” peoples, 
their use of industrialization, their criteria of class differences, their atti- 
tude toward languages and cultures, all offer difficulties to the non- 
communist with no first-hand knowledge of the regions and peoples. 
Mr. Kunitz’ unpretentious parallel exposition of theory and practice is 
of great value for anyone who is attempting to understand, not merely 
the Soviet successes in Central Asia, but the whole impact of the Soviet 
theory of nationalities, with which Stalin has been personally associated 
from an early period, on Asia in general. 

Mr. Kunitz and Mr. Kisch, having travelled together, use a lot of 
the same material. One gathers that Mr. Kisch is an old communist 
who always knew it was all going to be wonderful and is too much 
gratified to do much but exult. He is the famous Austrian reporter being 
shown around. Mr. Kunitz does not try to show off. He is, to take one 
instance, notably less lurid and sentimental and more revealing in his 
version of the enthralling story of emancipation and struggle told to both 
men by an Usbeg woman communist. 

Both writers have a curious, oversimplified, almost infantile attitude 
toward international questions, as distinguished from what they observe 
within the Soviet Union. “British intrigue” in particular is made dramatic 
and personal. Any British agent, like Colonel Etherton or Colonel Bailey, 
is turned into a personally malevolent villain who commands all the 
wicked resources of the diabolic British Empire. Yet the truth is that in 
the period of intervention when such men were active they were merely 
attempting to apply a very orthodox, very British “stiffening” to what 
they inevitably regarded as the “stable” forces in Russian Central Asia. 
It was all quite hopeless, because no one who at that time approached 
Central Asia from India, of all places, could possibly have understood 
what the Revolution was all about. Nor did some of the early Russian 
leaders themselves, as Mr. Kunitz makes plain. Such interventionists 
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are more important as part of a process than as individuals; but com. 
munist writers, who can on the average distinguish in an admirably hard. 
headed way between the individual and the historical process when 
applying their theories to the concrete problems with which they are 
dealing, seem very often to go off at half-cock when they start to expound 
the sinister inwardness of what is supposed to be going on in Afghanistan, 
Chinese Turkistan and so on. It is for example silly to say, as Mr. Kunitz 
does, that the British in 1918 were anxious to deprive Soviet Russia’s 
textile industry of Central Asian cotton. Soviet industrialization can 
at that time have been little more than a figure of speech. The British 
were trying to prevent the Soviet authorities, then laboring in the shackles 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, from turning cotton over to the Germans for 
use in making munitions. Colonel Etherton, whom he quotes, has written 
some inept things about Central Asia; but it would have been more 
effective to make clear the largely blind and haphazard process of which 
he and other British agents were a part than to exaggerate his personal 
importance. 

To open Mr. Nazaroff’s book is to move into a world geographically 
contiguous but intellectually remote. Mr. Nazaroff is a “White” who 
helped the British against the Revolution, after which he escaped into 
Chinese Turkistan. He has written an exciting book called Hunted 
Through Central Asia. His new book, much less exciting, gives a rather 
sketchy account of the Kashgar region and narrates his journey over the 
Karakoram trade route into Kashmir. It would be ungenerous to demand 
of a refugee precisely the qualities which distinguish the Bolsheviks; it 
would be like insisting that the sole survivor of an earthquake should 
draw up a seismologically accurate report of what happened. Yet I cannot 
help feeling that this book suggests what a profound book might have 
been written by a man with Mr. Nazaroff’s qualifications. He spent 
most of his active life in Russian Central Asia, and four years in Kashgar, 
and had the important advantage of knowing the most current language 
of both regions, but his personal experiences lack depth; one can see 
that he was deeply marked by the events that he lived through, but he 
is a man of action, not of contemplation, and his observations, many of 
which are interesting, do not seem to go below the surface or indicate 
the significant relations between the peoples, cultures, economies and 
geographical regions which he observed. 

Colonel Schomberg’s travels in the Gilgit Agency describe little known 
and often turbulent tribes in the land of huge mountains lying between 
Kashmir and the Afghan part of the Pamirs, where a tongue of Afghan 
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territory runs out to meet a tongue of Chinese territory, the two thus 
providing a narrow strip of insulation between the British Empire in 
India and the Soviet Republics of Central Asia. Iranian, Turanian and 
other peoples are here mixed; they are few in numbers but prolific in 
tribal and religious divisions, and most of them are strongly established 
in natural fastnesses. Limited resources and the ambitions of savage 
rulers, some of them claiming fantastic descent from Alexander of 
Macedon, have contributed to a history of centuries of assassination, 
treachery, forays and trading in slaves. The Afghans on one side, and the 
British, working through Kashmir, on the other, now hold these moun- 
taineers to a more or less uneasy peace. Of all the tribes concerned, Colonel 
Schomberg has not much use for any except the men of Hunza, who 
used to carry out raids of prodigious difficulty on the Karakoram trade 
route. He denies that they are savage by nature; on the contrary, they 
are the most capable and industrious people of the whole region. It was 
their starveling country which forced them to supplement their lack of 
resources by raiding. The pictures of his two Hunza followers are re- 
markable; bold and hard men, without a trace of servility. Most of Colonel 
Schomberg’s comments are comments of disapproval. This would be 
tedious were it not that they are salted by reference to the remarks made 
by these Hunza men, so that to a certain extent one sees the region 
through the eyes of men who are natives of a part of it. 

As for the general contrast between a retired British colonel on one 
side of the frontier and communist members of a “writers’ brigade” on 
the other, it cannot be bridged in a review. It may be mentioned, however, 
that this country is part of the frontier on which the British at the end 
of the last century feared the “grey menace” of Tsarist Russia, described 
so picturesquely in fiction by Kipling. The dread at that time was that 
the Russians would find a new, easy line of passes, practicable for ar- 
tillery, through mountains not yet completely mapped. It is now known 
that there are no such passes; but on the other hand the grey menace 
has become a Red menace, which is not looking for artillery routes but 
for a chance to convert such tribes as those described by Colonel Schom- 
berg. It seems that the Soviet peoples of Central Asia are being made 
conscious not only of being a bulwark against British imperialism, but 
of being the advanced vedettes on the way to Hindostan. 

The last of this group of books brings us to the Chinese side of the 
immensely long Central Asian frontier, in a region accessible by rail 
from Peiping. “Icy-Heart” is the pen name of an admired Chinese poet. 
With her husband and a professorial party from Yenching University 
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(near Peiping) she travelled up the Peiping-Suiyuan railway, along the 
border of Inner Mongolia. They stopped off at a number of places, and 
from Kueihua went about 100 miles by car into Inner Mongolia, to 
Bato Khalagha (better known under its Chinese name of Pailingmiao), 
the temporary “capital” of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Political 
Council, where they met Prince Te, the secretary of the council and jts 
organizer and most important figure. The book is slight, but written 
with a charm, especially in the descriptions of scenery, which makes it 
easy to understand “Icy-Heart’s” reputation as a delicate poet. It would 
be well worth translating for the sake of foreign travellers along the 
railway. The description of labor conditions in a coal mine which the 
party visited is, one might say, unconsciously gruesome. There is also a 
certain irony in the fact that it was the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
which turned the attention of the party to the importance of Mongolia, 
Although Mongolia has overshadowed so many centuries of Chinese 
history, they found Mongol life completely strange and novel. This is 
understandable; it is because, for a century, relations with the West have 
been more important than with the tribal hinterland of China. The result 
has been, however, that the sudden increase of frontier difficulties fol- 
lowing the Japanese invasion of Manchuria found the Chinese and their 
Government unprepared to deal with Mongolia. And Mongolia reaches 
back to Chinese Turkistan, which touches the Soviet Republics of Central 
Asia. 
o.L 


Exrréme-OrienT eT Pacirique. By Roger Lévy. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1935. pp. 220. Frs. 10.50. 


, om small book admirably fulfills the motto of the series to 


which it belongs: “popularization without cheapening.” The author, 
secretary general of the Comité d’Etude des Problémes du Pacifique, has 
‘in a masterly way summarized a vast amount of information, omitting 
all unnecessary statistics but giving the main numerical facts in the form 
of percentage proportions which are impressive and easy to remember; 
omitting many names of places and persons, yet giving a graphic picture 
of situations and events. The assignment of space to different topics is 
well balanced and the interpretations are realistic and thought-provoking. 
If some of the factual statements seem a little shaky, the fault lies in 
the inadequacy of the accessible source material. Nor can the author be 
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justly blamed for the fact that the recent rapid turn of events in the Far 
Fast has overtaken some of his forecasts. Occasionally, this unavoidable 
ime lag in book publication enhances the author’s prestige, as for 
instance when he predicts that it will not be possible for Japan to 
stabilize the territorial status quo of 1933 and 1934, but that the centrifu- 
gal force which has taken it so far must carry it farther. 

While he places in the foreground of his discussion the problems 
which spring from unequal kinds and degrees of economic need in 
the different parts of the Pacific area, M. Lévy deals interestingly also 
with political questions. Thus, on the possibility of a maritime war be- 
tween Pacific Powers he brings to bear data which tend to support the 
contention of several recent articles in these pages, that major decisions 
by that means alone are practically impossible. The enormous over- 
building of mercantile marines, largely dictated by strategic consid- 
erations, he characterizes as an extravagant concession to national 
sentiment. 

Concern with causes of international strife does not blind the author 
to the consequences for foreign policy of those internal difficulties in 
which so often economic and political causes of distress are merged. 
Thus the troubles of China’s foreign relations are largely connected 
with internal problems occasioned by parasitic growths, some of them 
as serious in their social and moral manifestations as they are in their 
effect on economic conditions. Incidentally it may here be suggested 
that, while the author quotes approvingly the saying of Mencius, “when 
population grows over a long period, there are certain to be conflicts and 
disorders,” there is truth also in the reversed sequence: after a long 
period of conflicts and disorders, the exploited and demoralized people, 
in their despair, no longer plan their lives in harmony with their re- 
sources but breed heedlessly. M. Lévy touches upon another factor 
which may be interpreted in either economic or purely cultural terms 
when he states that the common written language perhaps more than 
anything else gives China a sense of unity unsupported, at present, by 
many other factors in the intimate life of the people. 

In regard to Japan, the author shows a comprehension for the suf- 
ferings of the peasant class which is, perhaps, characteristically French. 
At the same‘time, he gives a fair statement of the more general claims 
and grievances of Japan against the Powers of the West without “soft- 
pedaling” the great injury inflicted by it on che status of international 
law generally, and of the League of Nations in particular. In the reme- 
dies which he suggests for the present strain between Japan and the 
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nations, he remains on familiar ground but stresses rather surprisingly 
the desirability, for the sake of a better international feeling, of the 
elimination of the racial distinctions in the immigration law of the 
United States which the Japanese so greatly resent. 

He takes up Professor Shotwell’s proposal, at the Banff Conference 
of the I.P.R., for the adjustment of tariffs in favor of the importation 
of commodities produced under socially approved conditions of labor, 
only to show how impracticable would be any attempt to interpret 
Western minimum conditions in terms of Oriental life and labor. He 
goes so far, on the ground of M. Maurette’s report to the International 
Labor Office, as to pronounce the Japanese standard of living a rea. 
sonably high one. And such, of course, it is when compared with that 
of other Oriental peoples. 

In regard to the Soviet Union’s interests in the Pacific, he records a 
success in economic penetration contrasting with only moderate ad- 
vances on the political front. In spite of the disquietude of both Great 
Britain and Japan over that success, he believes a renewal of the British- 
Japanese alliance to be unlikely because of the contrary direction of 
the pressure which the Dominions and the United States exert upon 
British policy. 

His description of the unresolved conflict between the popular Ameri- 
can fear of foreign entanglements and the American Government’s in- 
escapable task of protecting specific interests abroad, with its consequent 
wavering of policy, lends color to the recent description of the United 
States in these pages as the “jellyfish of the Pacific.” 

The immense American investments in the Far East should be one 
of the most potent reasons for consolidating the peace of the Pacific. 
But it has often been noted that the interests and the pacifism of the 
bankers do not, in the hour of crisis, weigh heavily in state decisions. 

To the aims of French policy in Indo-China, so little appreciated in 
other countries, and their connection with wider French interests in 
the Far East, the author, limited by considerations of space, gives clues 
rather than full discussion. One problem is the unequal distribution of 
population which, because of the dissimilarity of conditions, cannot well 
be rectified by a shifting of peasants from Tonkin and North Annam 
to the inhospitable mountain regions. He complains that in the trade 
negotiations between France and Japan which led to the agreement of 
1932, the interests of Indo-China—which had hoped for a larger volume 
of coal exports to Japan—have been sacrificed to those of the indus- 
trialists of the homeland. He somewhat overstates, in the reviewer's 
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opinion, the influence of French cultural activities in China, the more so 
since he admits the immense gain made by Germany in strengthening 
ts commercial relations with that country. The fact that Germany has 
lost its special privileges there, whereas France has held all its conces- 
sions intact, is however probably only one of the causes at work. 

After informing summaries, also, of the respective stakes of the 
Netherlands, Italy and the separate British Dominions, as well as of 
the existing international organizations that bind various interests to- 
gether, M. Lévy looks on the Pacific scene as a whole. He naturally finds 
the chief danger point in the seemingly inappeasable ambition of Japan, 
but also in the incapacity thus far shown by the Western Powers to 
make even those minor concessions which at times would have gone far 
to lessen the stresses which it occasions. “The problem of the Pacific,” 
he concludes, “is a problem of adjustments. But these must be mutual.” 
The universal desire to establish a balance—not only between the na- 
tions but also between national and international concerns—he finds, can 
be realized only through compromises. With a more conscious concern 
for the larger gains of stability and cooperation, involving cultural as 
well as purely material values, many of the barriers which now seem so 


formidable can be razed. 
B. L. 


Acutunc! AstEN MARSCHIERT! By Roland Strunk and Dr. Martin 
Rikli. Berlin: Drei Masken Verlag. 1934. 


Dine book is of the type which its title and war correspondent 
authorship would lead one to expect; it is vivid, occasionally sensational 
and largely occupied by accounts of personal experiences. Compounded, 
one suspects, partly out of newspaper articles, the volume is somewhat of 
a hotchpotch. It starts with a brief “potted” record of international devel- 
opments in China and Japan since the middle of last century, displaying 
in places not very accurate knowledge. There is, for instance, the reference 
on page 19 to the diplomats of the ‘nineties living in a fortified Legation 
Quarter at Peking, whereas the “Quartier Diplomatique” actually came 
into existence as the result of the “Boxer” Protocol of 1901. One must 
note also in passing the strange omission of any mention of Kiaochou in 
the enumeration of Chinese territories occupied by the Powers in the 
pre-Boxer period. 

The bulk of the book consists of rather disconnected chapters giving 
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an interesting description of Harbin before and during the Manchurian 
campaign, an eyewitness account of the “Shanghai War” (this by Dr. 
Rikli, the Ufa Company’s staff photographer, who showed very con. 
siderable enterprise in penetrating the battle areas and gives a good 
authentic account of the entire affair), an appreciation of Russian actiyi- 
ties entitled “Red Shadows over Asia” and descriptions of places and 
events in Peiping and Yokohama during the fateful year 1932. The treat- 
ment of the Sino-Japanese conflict which occupies much of the book shows 
signs of partisanship, a somewhat uncritical admiration of Japan con- 
trasting with a cold analysis of the shortcomings of China; the sympathy 
of the authors was plainly on the side of Japan. It may be added—though 
without any suggestion that the circumstance influenced his feelings— 
that the author who followed the Manchurian campaign had his adven- 
tures cut short by a bullet from the rifle of a Chinese sharpshooter, who 
mistook him presumably for a Japanese. 

The concluding chapter of the book is the most inviting of criticism. 
Here the authors offer their views of the general features of the situation 
in the Far East—a situation, they suggest, which overshadows in world 
importance current events in the West and is indeed destined to settle 
the fate of “Christian Aryan culture.” In this connection they examine 
individually the actions or policy of the principal Great Powers. English 
readers will here learn with surprise, and no doubt some amusement, 
that in February last year two thousand British soldiers suddenly “popped 
up” (sind aufgetaucht) in the Chinese province of Yunnan, having 
marched thither—for no stated purpose—“from the almost trackless re- 
gions of Northwest India” (page 217). American readers also may well 
raise their eyebrows on being assured that the Philippine national move- 
ment is not a movement for independence, but represents a deliberate 
option on their part to exchange American for Japanese control. 

There are other similar instances of somewhat wild statements, but 
the book should not be judged so much by them as by the straightforward 
accounts of what the writers actually did and saw. The book, in short, 
is journalism, and good journalism too, and it is no serious condemnation 
to say that it fails to justify the description of the principal author as a 
Geschichtsforscher which the publishers have printed on the jacket. 

The excellence of very numerous photographs which illustrate the book 
is sufficiently vouched for by the fact already referred to that the operator 
of the camera was sent to China by Ufa. 


G. E. Husparp 
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Tue PropteM oF THE Far East. By Sobei Mogi and H. Vere 
Redman. London: Gollancz. 1935. 5s. 


y useful handbook brings together a vast mass of information 
and statistics about the history, population, natural resources, trade and 
political institutions of Japan and China, and concludes with four more 
popular and sketchy chapters on international relations in the Far East. 
While most of this material is available in encyclopedias and year-books, 
there is much to be said for having it collected in this cheap and con- 
venient form; and a few of the chapters, like the one on the labor and 
trade union movement in Japan, contain information not readily accessible 
esewhere. The whole Japanese section is, indeed, particularly good. The 
writers commendably refrain from expressions of opinion until they reach 
the very end, when they make a confused and rather Utopian plea for 
the establishment by the Powers of a “non-capitalist regime” in China. 

Joun Heatu 


Tue New Deat anv Foreicn Traps. By Alonzo G. Taylor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. pp. xii + 300. $3.00. 


‘te view was widely held when the New Deal was first 
launched that its authors were thinking mainly, if not exclusively, in 
terms of their own country, and that it marked a definite step in the 
direction of greater economic nationalism. Certainly the measures 
adopted to raise wages and prices seemed likely to cut the United States 
off more than ever from trade with the outside world, and if anything 
was needed to complete the picture, it was provided by the refusal of 
Mr. Roosevelt in July 1933 to join in an international stabilization of 
exchange rates. America was to be a separate planet consecrated to the 
New Deal. 

But while 1933 saw an upturn in the prices of industrial stocks and 
many indulged the hope that recovery was just “around the corner,” 
agriculture remained in as bad a case as ever and it became clear that 
there was no salvation for it in a New Deal which tended to restrict 
trade with the outside world. It was as an exponent of this point of view 
that Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, published in 
February 1934, as a World Affairs Pamphlet, a statement of policy in 
international trade, under the title America Must Choose, and it is the 
views propounded in America Must Choose that Mr. Wallace analyzes 
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and weighs, in the light of the best statistics available, in The New Deal 
and Foreign Trade. 

The alternatives between which America must choose, according to 
Mr. Wallace, are: (1) nationalism under which “we must be prepared 
to make permanent the retirement of from 40 to 100 million acres of 
crop land (40 million, if we take out good land; 100 million, if we take 
out the worst); (2) internationalism, low tariffs on protected articles and 
wide extension of the free list, perhaps a virtual tariff-for-revenue, with 
the acceptance of such added increases of imports of merchandise (up to 
nearly a billion dollars), as would give us the heavy passive (i.e., ‘un. 
favorable’) balance of merchandise trade appropriate to our non- 
creditor position”; (3) a planned middle course “precisely half-way be. 
tween these two extremes; a line of march along which we would lower 
tariffs enough to bring in another half-billion dollars’ worth of goods 
annually, and permanently retract of our good agricultural land some 
25 million acres.” 

It is the third alternative, viz. that of a planned middle course “pre- 
cisely half-way between the two extremes” that Mr. Wallace advocates, 
and Mr. Taylor’s book is devoted to an inquiry whether such a policy 
is practicable, and if so, whether it would achieve the end in view, 


which is declared to be “to bring about a balanced economy of town 
and country and secure for the farm population a more equitable divi- 
sion of the national income.” 


It is rightly emphasized that the carrying out of such a plan would 
involve regimentation and coordination, not merely on a national but 
on an international scale. Beginning with the proposal to withdraw 29 
million acres from tillage and to reduce industrial output by half a 
billion dollars, Mr. Wallace goes on to advocate a system of bilateral 
trade agreements with the thirty-five or forty important trading coun- 
tries of the world, whereby the United States will secure foreign mar- 
kets for her exportable surpluses of wheat, cotton and corn, in return 
for agreeing to admit greatly increased quantities of manufactured 
goods. “The industrial countries of Europe must be induced to contract 
their agricultures and instead to import from the United States. Re- 
ciprocally we must contract certain manufacturing plants and import 
goods from them instead.” “The bilateral treaties with countries pro- 
ducing large exportable surpluses of farm products would need to con- 
template some division of the import countries”; and again, “the agri- 
cultures of the competing surplus states would need to be held in leash, 
to be kept in line with the agricultures of Europe and the United 
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States.” Little wonder that Mr. Taylor is appalled at the scale and 
dificulty of the task, and questions whether there exists the knowledge, 
the technical capacity, the discipline or the political power necessary 
to execute it. 

Furthermore, he regards it as unsound in principle in that it is “pri- 
marily, indeed one may say only, a tariff policy, with adjustments and 
organization appropriate thereto.” This, in his view, is to put the cart 
before the horse. For “the plain truth is that in the world today, and 
for the foreseeable future, monetary policies, under- and over-valuation 
of currencies, uncontrollabilities of exchange rates, and controls of trans- 
fers are of far greater influence than tariff rates on the inbound and out- 
bound commerce of the nations active in international trade.” In other 
words, Mr. Taylor holds, and surely he is right, that the first thing 
needful is “some system of equilibrium in foreign exchange relations 
and in equation of current balances.” From this starting point he would 
proceed to elimination of extra-tariff restrictions, and then to lower 
tariffs and most-favored-nation treatment. Thus, and not by the simul- 
taneous socialization of the agricultures of the United States and of the 
world, nor by planned and managed foreign trade, will the world win 
its way back to prosperity. 

Mr. Taylor has written an extremely lucid, balanced and convincing 


book. 
H. W. MacponneLi 


AMERICAN TRADE ProspEcTs IN THE ORIENT. REPORT OF THE 
AmerRIcAN Economic Mission To THE Far East. New York: 
National Foreign Trade Council. 1935. pp. \xvi + 59. $1.75. 


‘on growing importance of oriental trade to American com- 
merce and industry is reflected in the publication of this report under 
the auspices of the National Foreign Trade Council. The distinguished 
mission of eighteen under the chairmanship of W. Cameron Forbes, 
formerly Governor-General of the Philippines and Ambassador to 
Japan, traveled in Japan and China from March to July 1935, and a 
small group went to the Philippines. 

The report confines itself strictly to the problem of American eco- 
nomic relations with Japan, China and the Philippines, particularly 
from the point of view of American advantage, although throughout 
the need that sound economic relations be reciprocally beneficial is 
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stressed. “The nation that is not willing to accept goods in return for 
those items which it sells, must either not sell goods to the rest of the 
world or accept the inevitable fact that it will never be paid for what it 
does sell.” (p. 21.) Political problems are carefully avoided although 
reference to the possible influence of changes in the political status of 
North China and of the Philippines upon trade are noted. 

In each of the areas considered, attention is successively given to 
problems of investment and finance, of transportation and communica- 
tion, of exported and imported products and tariffs. Throughout the 
commission indicates a belief in the advantages of sound international 
trade and regrets the growth of policies of economic nationalism result- 
ing in higher and higher trade barriers. 

In dealing with Japan, the report emphasizes with misgivings the 
rise of the national debt of that country (pp. 7-8), and questions the 
permanence of Japan’s greatly increased export trade which it attributes 
to the decline of the yen and low wages (p. 5). The commission appar- 
ently was not impressed by the arguments of many Japanese economists 
attributing the rise of exports, especially in the cotton textile trade, to 
the superiority of Japanese industrial organization and technology. The 
drop in Japan’s raw silk exports is attributed to the world depression, 
substitution of rayon, decreased yardage in recent women’s styles and 
voluntary boycotts because of Japan’s activities in Manchuria and Shang- 
hai (p. 9). The report recommends that American concerns in Japan 
adapt themselves to the “wave of nationalism” by organizing under 
Japanese laws with majority control in the hands of Japanese; that cable 
and radio rates be reduced; that American shipping to Japan be in- 
creased; and that Japanese immigration be put on the quota (pp. 12-15). 

The situation in regard to China is viewed more optimistically. 
“American business men should be informed that in important respects 
new and favorable conditions now exist for the promotion of increased 
business with China.” (p. 20.) The establishment of such coordinating 
institutions as the National Economic Council and The China Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation, the integration of Chinese banks under 
government leadership, the prompt servicing of recent government loans 
and the willingness of the government to give consideration to past 
defaults are stressed, but particularly the commission emphasizes the 

increasing power and efficiency of the Chinese government and the de- 
termined attitude of the people creating “A New China” promising 
order and stability (p. 57). 

Without committing itself as to the cause for this improvement, 
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whether shock at the loss of the three Northern provinces, the necessity 
to fight Communists in the interior, or the influence of returned stu- 
dents, “The Mission sees evidence of a growing movement which is 
gathering momentum and making itself felt in the far confines of China. 
Where five years ago the Central Government had a tenuous hold over 
perhaps five of the Provinces nearest to Shanghai and the seacoast, now 
a much stronger and vigorous control is being exercised over a dozen of 
the central provinces in China, with control to a lesser degree in others, 
among which are some of the more populous and important, and all of 
which are being made to feel the vivifying influence of the New China.” 
(p- 57+) 

With this satisfactory background, however, the mission deplores the 
decrease in official American commercial representation in China, the 
inadequacy of American banks and the failure of some, the low caliber 
of the agents of some American firms in China, the relatively high cable 
rates to the United States, the inadequacy of the American Merchant 
Marine in the China trade, the bad treatment of many Chinese visitors 
to the United States, the high and fluctuating tariffs especially on the 
Chinese side. The mission, in fact, thinks that official representations 
concerning the Chinese tariff would be justified (p. 48), particularly 
concerning the recent wheat and flour duties in view of the terms of the 
loan contract between China and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (p. 42). 

The evil effects of the American silver policy are especially empha- 
sized but the commission, without denying the influence of this policy 
in maintaining depression conditions in Shanghai and China generally, 
believes the Chinese have tended to exaggerate its responsibility for the 
Shanghai real estate collapse which seems to have begun before the silver 
policy was adopted (p. 29). The bitterness of the Chinese feeling on the 
subject is, however, a fact which the commission stresses by extensive 
quotation from Chinese sources (pp. 29-34, and Appendix xvii-xxxiv). 
The commission predicted that China would probably be forced off the 
silver standard by this policy, and would tie her currency to sterling, 
but did not anticipate how soon this would occur (pp. 33-34). 

While on the whole urging American investments and trade develop- 
ment in China, a footnote records the feeling of some of the members 
of the commission that political developments, “which it would be out- 
side the province of the mission to discuss,” make it difficult to appraise 
the “wisdom of long-term investments in China.” (p. 22.) 

The report with regard to the Philippines is very brief, merely re- 
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cording the extraordinary growth of American trade and investment 
under the favorable tariff relations since annexation, and regret that the 
present independence policy would terminate these conditions, and that 
probably the United States would lose the one outpost in the Far East 
where its trade has dominated. 

The recommendation of the report favoring an increase in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine in the Pacific, presumably by subsidy (pp. 13, 35), 
seems hardly economic in view of the vast amount of idle shipping in 
the Pacific. It has also been suggested that national competition in 
Merchant Marine building may have serious consequences for peace (see 
Lasker and Holland, Problems of the Pacific, 1933, Chicago 1934, Chap. 
2). The tendency of the report to minimize the adverse effects of the 
American silver policy and protective tariff as compared with the Chi- 
nese tariff, internal taxes, and real estate speculation is hardly sustained 
by the data presented. A comparison of tariff rates on conimodities 
without indication of the actual or potential quantities involved is not 
convincing (pp. 46-47), and the results reached differ from those of 
other investigations.* 

In the main, however, the report conveys the impression of a careful 
and conservative judgment from the economic point of view. Its weak- 
ness lies in the limitations of its mandate. The future of American, in 
fact of all, trade in the Far East depends in large measure upon the 
policy of Japan. During the past few years this policy has been devel- 
oped on the basis of non-economic ideas which, however, gravely affect 
economic developments. Without a judgment as to the political proba- 
bilities in this area, it is difficult to evaluate the practical recommenda- 
tions of this report. 

Quincy WricHT 


* The detailed examination of Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific, prepared 
for the Institute of Pacific Relations by Philip G. Wright (Honolulu, 1935, p. 167), 
concludes on this point: “The United States, it is true, admits some of China’s 
most important exports free of duty but imposes very heavy duties on others. .. . 
All of the articles enumerated in the table as exported from the United States into 
China, except wheat and wheat flour, are subject to duty; but the rates are generally 
moderate compared with those of the United States.” This report, however, was 
prepared before the Chinese tariff of July 31, 1934, which imposed a tariff on 
wheat and wheat flour and made other upward revisions. 
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Roap anp Ratt Forty Countrizs oF THE Wort. By Paul and 
Albitrecchia A. Wohl. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1934. pp. 455. $6.00. 


‘ work was undertaken on the initiative of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and because of the far-reaching changes which 
have been effected by the motor vehicle, it is a report which is of vital 
interest to all those who are concerned with transportation policy. The 
survey embraces the conditions in a very wide range of countries—some 
large and highly industrialized, some small and relatively undeveloped; 
some in which the railways are privately owned, some in which govern- 
ment ownership prevails. The report deals with the important prob- 
lems which have arisen as a result of the great development of high- 
way transportation, separate sections being devoted to the development 
of these facilities, the effects of the unequal competition, the differences 
between railway and motor carrier taxation, the labor and employment 
conditions in the two systems of service, and so on. 

The greater portion of the work deals with the countries of the 
western hemisphere, since the information regarding Asiatic and African 
countries is much less complete. In obtaining the data concerning these 
various aspects of the transportation problem it was, of course, impos- 
sible for the authors to visit the many countries included in their 
survey. Their reliance had to be upon the reports submitted by the 
Chamber’s committee for each country, supplemented by materials found 
in important books and special inquiries. While this method has obvious 
limitations as to accuracy—of which the authors are fully aware—the 
bringing together of these materials from such a wide variety of sources 
gives a general conspectus of the entire field which is of real value. It is 
akin to having a view of a wide expanse of country from a mountain 
peak: the details may not be grasped accurately, but the general outline 
of the entire realm stands out with the utmost clarity. 

The object of the volume, as stated by the authors, has been “to make 
a comparative survey of the actual conditions under which road and rail 
transport are respectively operating at the present time in the majority 
of countries, thus supplying the necessary background of facts for the 
question of the coordination of these two means of transport.” It was 
not their purpose to draw any conclusions as to the best means of 
effecting this coordination, for the method to be adopted would be dif- 
ferent in different countries. In most cases, those who should be inter- 
ested in this problem of aligning the two systems into an integrated 
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organization are concerned solely with their own specific conditions; 
but it clarifies one’s view of the entire issue to see the way in which 
other countries than one’s own are showing vastly different results from 
their handling of this matter. 

In all the countries studied by the authors, it is evident that the 
highway carriers have taken away a substantial proportion of the traffic 
which was previously carried by the railways; and the methods used by 
the railways to meet this competition vary widely in different coun. 
tries. These methods consist of the speeding up of the service, the use 
of rail-cars to facilitate the coordination of rail and road, the use of 
container cars, the establishment by the railways of their own affiliated 
highway service, the improvement of passenger cars, the low fares at 
times to encourage passenger travel, the simplification of freight classi- 
fications and rate structures, and many others which would involve too 
much detail to be mentioned here. Besides, in some countries the gov- 
ernments have freed the railways from some regulative restrictions 
which were formerly imposed because of their supposed monopolistic 
power; and in some other countries where the railways are owned by the 
government the common carriers have been forced to operate in har- 
mony with the railways. Then, too, in some countries, such as Belgium, 
the smallness of the country favors the employment of motor carriers, 
while in other countries of wide extent the railways are paramount in 
importance. 

This volume is illuminating in its description of the transport condi- 
tions in a great diversity of countries, and the authors have done a valu- 
able service in organizing the materials furnished to them. It will be 
realized, of course, that the materials supplied from some countries were 
somewhat less dependable than those from some other countries; but 
the authors have made due allowance for this in their treatment of the 


subject. 
W. T. JackMan 


Tue Price oF PEACE; THE CHALLENGE OF Economic NATIONAL- 
1sM. By Frank H. Simonds, utr.v., and Brooks Emeny, pu. 
New York and London: Harpers. 1935. pp. xxviii + 352. $3.00. 


y ef coming of a new book which bears the name of Mr. 
Simonds, in this case associated with Mr. Emeny, himself an appreciated 
author, is an event which is always welcome, for his readers are accus- 
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tomed to look to him for information and guiding views on the troubled 
times through which the world has so long been passing. This volume 
will not disappoint them, for he lays his historical foundations securely 
and from them proceeds in a convincing manner to follow out the main 
purpose of his book. 

In Chapter V the basis of discussion is laid down in which the essen- 
tial difference between the nations which have and those which have 
not is emphasized—the distinction which determines the character of 
their national policies. “While the objectives of all such policies are in- 
variably security, prosperity and [ethnic] unity ... the dominating 
purpose of the former must be to defend, and of the latter to acquire. 
Thus the national policies of the former will be static and of the latter 
dynamic.” 

After drawing attention to the fact that during the century between 
1815 and 1914 the conflicts between the great Powers arose from ques- 
tions of security or unity, he shows that, except for Germany where 
the ethnic reason is prominent, the impelling cause at the present time 
is the desire for economic security, one of the alleged excuses for Italy’s 
attack on Abyssinia. 

In the Conclusion on page 342, the objective contention which monop- 
olizes the book is summarized as follows: 


That price of peace is the assurance of economic security to the peo- 

ples of all the great Powers. For it is only upon the basis of such security 
that it is possible to establish a community of interest in the prevention 
of conflict. In the absence of such security, too, the world will presently 
be condemned to witness new struggles between the great Powers, some 
seeking to acquire, others to retain those resources in raw materials and 
minerals essential to modern industrial life. It is, moreover, instinctive 
recognition of the approach of such struggles which explains the most 
striking paradox of international relations today, that paradox consti- 
tuted by the universal hunger for peace and the similarly universal 
preparation for war. 
While it does not come within the scope of the book, it is material to 
say that in the case of both Germany and Italy one impelling threat to 
security arises from the craving for Weltmacht which is closely con- 
cerned with the acquisition of colonies. 

There are however a few important inaccuracies. One of them is the 
statement that “the truce of Locarno,” which was signed in October 
1925, had expired or had been broken (pp. 138, 312) on the rise of 
National Socialism in Germany, which is not the case; nor is it con- 
sistent with the statement in Hitler’s speech of May 21 (of course after 
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the book was published) that “The German Government are ready to 
supplement the Locarno Treaty with an air agreement and to enter 
upon discussions regarding this matter.” 

Another error is to be seen in the statements on pp. 235 and 298 to 
the effect that the Pact of Paris was evaded by Japan through the simple 
device of failing to declare war, which can but mean that if no declara- 
tion of war is made then no war exists. That is not historically correct 
nor is it supportable in view of the well-worn evidence implied in the 
adage—res ipsa loquitur. 

WynpHaM A. Bewes 


A INTRopucTION To NatTionatism. By Koppel 
S. Pinson. New York: Columbia University Press. 1935. pp. 71. 


$.75 (paper). 


I. view of the modesty with which the author and his intro- 
ducer, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, offer this bibliographical study as 
“provisional and tentative,” disparaging criticism is out of place. The 
question may be raised, however, whether the author has not set himself 


an impracticable task. The concept of “nationalism” has undergone many 
changes since Professor Hayes started out, many years ago, to examine 
its manifestations, and the term is difficult to use today. For example, it is 
being applied to movements in the Orient where the historical back- 
ground and motivation are quite different from those of the West. There 
is the further difficulty that nationalism has not so often been investi- 
gated for and by itself as it has in relation to, or as part of, other objects 
of inquiry by historians, psychologists and other social students. The 
author has further handicapped himself—as so many American investi- 
gators unfortunately do—by confining his curiosity to three languages 
and by adopting a geographical instead of a functional classification. 
This latter procedure may be justified by the fact that most of the litera- 
ture considered is written from the standpoint of a single nation; but a 
more helpful job would have been to arrange the references (even if this 
had involved duplication of entries) so as to permit of easy comparison 
of similar phenomena in different settings. 

Three further suggestions may not, perhaps, be out of place. First, the 
beginner would, no doubt, appreciate having dates attached to the names 
of those writers who are mentioned only by name, without the titles of 
their works, Second, among the most penetrating studies of nationalism 
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in recent years are the works of certain novelists; and since one of the 
chief uses of such a bibliography is quick access to good descriptive 
material, it might well include some works of such authors as Henri 
Bordeaux, René Bazin and Maurice Barrés, to mention the literature of 
one country only. Third, to understand recent nationalist trends—in the 
Far East, for example—a knowledge of economic facts and tendencies is 
indispensable. This is more often contained in works which do not auto- 
matically come to the attention of the student of political movements; 
hence in this case, as in others, one of the most helpful jobs for the 


bibliographer is to provide a link between two disciplines. 
B. L. 


Tue INpIAN Peasant AND His EnviroNMENT. (THE LInLiTHGOw 
ComMMIssIOoN AND AFTER.) By N. Gangulee, c.1.£., PH.D. London: 


Humphrey Milford. 1935. pp. xxvi + 230. $4.00 (10s 6@). 


a is a collection of letters, written mostly in the last decade, 
treating the multiple problems of agrarian India. The author has had 
a distinguished career as Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economics 
in the University of Calcutta, served on the Rural Commission on In- 
dian Agriculture under the leadership of Lord Linlithgow, recently 
appointed Viceroy, and has been a member of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. In giving a brief survey of an extremely complex 
situation, the author groups his letters under five headings: The first, 
“Glimpses into Indian Villages,” describes some of the more intimate 
aspects of Indian village life, particularly in Bengal. The second chapter, 
“Economic Life in Rural India,” takes up certain isolated examples of 
progress in village life, notably in regard to the growth of cooperative 
credit societies, more advanced cotton marketing methods, and the or- 
ganization of rural industries in certain areas. In contrast, Chapter III, 
dealing with “Social Life, Education, and Health in Rural India,” is a 
sad description of the health and educational conditions of the masses. 

The final two chapters, on “Rural Reconstruction in India” and the 
“Government of the Masses,” embody Professor Gangulee’s constructive 
suggestions. These bear witness to his practical concerns and are refresh- 
ingly free of the dogmatism of many who treat rural problems without 
a close contact and understanding of the lives of the peasantry them- 
selves. It is the author’s strong conviction that the political and economic 
stability of India does not lie in any constitutional reform, imposed from 
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above, or won by the articulate urban classes. “Indian democracy js 
fundamentally a rural democracy, and the problem of making this 
rural democracy express its will through a constitution modelled on a 
highly urbanized democracy of the West is a real rural problem.” The 
main solution would seem to lie in a thorough economic overhauling of 
rural India, involving a reformed system of land tenure, the replace. 
ment of the traditional money-lender by cooperative credit facilities, and 
health and educational rehabilitation. Political progress along democratic 
lines will only be sound in so far as the peasant can gain experience 
through an increased training in local political responsibility, and the 
spirit of the village community life is revived. 

This collection of letters does not afford the connected view of a 
detailed and systematic treatise. The book, however, is stimulating as an 
introduction to a variety of problems facing India, and is enhanced in 
value by the author’s humane yet realistic temper. 

D. Carrer 
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